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Old Dutch Cleanser 
is a wonder worker. 
The fine particles 
cut the grease, and 
the caked dirt, 
loosen and remove 
the hardest "burnt- 
in" food crusts in a 
jiffy. It’s the quick- 
est, easiest, and most 
sanitary cleanser — 
no chemicals of any 
kind to harm the 
hands. 

Many other uses 
and full directions 
on large Sifter-Can 
10 cents. 
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§ he passed the fence enclosing the bare and 
ugly yard of the orphan asylum, Mr. 
Blythe waved his hand. 

Gwinie, eight years old, waved back. Gwinie 
always tried to be in the yard to wave to Mr. 
Blythe when he went by, morning and evening. 

¥or that matter, everybody who knew Mr. 
Blythe was apt to wave to him. On Sundays 
he sang in a big bass voice in the choir of the 
church that ‘‘the asylum’’ attended; he knew 
most of the children by name. 

His aunt was on the board of managers of 
the home; she was a little old lady, with sharp, 
bright eyes, who produced peppermint drops 
from her arm-bag exactly as if she were pro- 
ducing reprimands, and gave them to the chil- 
dren when she met them in the hall on the 
board-meeting days. She and her nephew lived 
together in the big brown house on the hill. 

Miss Lowrie, the asylum superintend- 
ent, said that Mr. Blythe was very kind 
to stop and exchange greetings with 
the little girls as he did. Mr. Blythe’s 
business in life was to raise more 
flowers in a given space than any 
flower-lover ever raised before. 
He told Gwinie this on one occa- 
sion across the fence, and pre- 
sented her with the flower 
from his buttonhole by way 
of evidence. 

‘“‘But you go in on the 
trolley-car to the city every 
day.’’ 

‘*That is in order to earn 
enough to enable me to get 
out again and raise more 
flowers,’’ he assured her. 

Miss Lowrie called this 
his pleasing nonsense. She 
explained that he stood all 
day at the window of a cage 
in a bank and paid out money. 
Flowers were his recreation. 

‘*No doubt it was seeing you 
carry the watering-pot to the ge- 
ranium-bed every day that led him 
to take such kind notice of you.’’ 

To speak of it as ‘‘kind notice’’ 
took the pleasure out of it for Gwinie. 
‘*But I like the geraniums; they are 
the only pretty things we have in our 
yard. [ love to water them !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘Certainly you do,’’ said Miss Lowrie, ‘‘or 
you wouldn’t have begged me to let you do it.’’ 

This evening, when Mr. Blythe came by, 
he slowed up sociably. It was a sharp Novem- 
ber afternoon, with a red sunset fading behind 
the bare trees and a blue dusk closing in. 
Gwinie, who at her own request had been 
raking leaves into piles in the square grass-plot 
between the house and the fence, dropped her 
rake and went to the palings. 

She was a little girl with pink cheeks and 
short brown hair, and at the moment she wore 
a gray coat over a plaid dress, a red toboggan 
cap and mittens. As she reached the fence 
where Mr. Blythe amiably awaited her, a big 
white automobile whisked into sight, whizzed 
by, and was gone. It carried in its capacious 
tonneau one slender young lady. 

She unmistakably turned her head away from 
the two figures at the fence. Yet only a few 
days before she had stopped at the fence with 
the two, and discussed the best way of beauti- 
fying the bare and unlovely yard with hedges 
and paths and shrubs. 

She had said that she had almost persuaded 
her father to do it for the board. And now she 
was passing her two friends with her head 
turned away. 

‘‘She wouldn’t look at us,’’ said Gwinie. 

Mr. Blythe assented, although plainly it 
pained him to do so. 

‘I hoped she would,’’ said Gwinie. 

_ Mr. Blythe shook his head. ‘I am think- 
ing about abandoning hope myself. ’’ 

“I can’t stand her not speaking,’’ Gwinie 
continued. ‘She used to kiss her hand to me 
when she went by, and once when she was 
walking, she kissed me. ’? 

As it was not in reason for Mr. Blythe to 
match that, he merely shook his head again. 

*‘She smiles so sweet,’’ said Gwinie, ‘‘and 

—and I did love her so. It seems as if I had 

ever loved anybody so. What do you s’pose 
she’s done with the flowers we in her Sunday- 
school class were going to plant in the pots for 
Laster??? 

Mr. Blythe looked even more regretful, for 
, ae given the flowers. ‘‘She sent ’em 
back, 9? 

Altogether, it was a sad business, and when 
a Blythe went off, shaking a sorrowful 








‘ cad, Gwinie gathered up her rake and went | 
ih. 


Miss Lowrie said that Miss Whitelaw, | 
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lady in the big car, was a spoiled young 
person, and moreover, that to be the 
impulsive and motherless daughter of 


an engrossed and indulgent father was a lam- | 


entable thing for any girl. Miss Lowrie also 
said that Miss Whitelaw was fickle, as many 
other persons are when the novelty wears off 
or they cannot have their own way. 

When Gwinie heard these things she felt that 
Miss Lowrie was wrong; but for her to argue 
on this point would have been considered an- 


| swering back. 


It was because Gwinie was so unhappy about 


| it that Miss Lowrie had mentioned the matter 


at all. 

The facts were these: Three months before, 
Gwinie had found herself and five other little 
girls from the home translated from a bench 
of the infant-room at Sunday-school to a class 
in the big room of which this slim and lovely 
young lady was the teacher. Her father had 
lately bought a country place near by, which 
he was to make his permanent home. 

Miss Whitelaw was an inspiring teacher. 
She breathed forth radiance and enthusiasm 
and plans. There was so much to do, and 
only the little space called a lifetime to do it in! 

On this very first Sunday Gwinie and the 
five other little girls learned that Miss White- 
law was more than merely their teacher—she 
was their self-instituted and self-appointed big 
sister, who would never go back on them, 
never! They also learned that it was every 
one’s duty to add to the store of happiness in 
the world, and very, very despicable to be a 
person who only draws from it; further, that 
faith, hope, friendship, love, steadfastness, 
courage are much finer words than discourage- 
ment, doubt, suspicion, discontent, and the 
like; and finally, that Miss Whitelaw’s new 


the | class was to come to her house on Saturday | 


| filled with radiance and energy than ever. 











and have ice-cream and cake, and | 
become better acquainted with her. 

That was a good deal foroneday. Six 
little girls never before had quite so much to | 
think about. It is a beautiful and rosy world | 
when it is shown to you in this way. More- | 
over, Miss Whitelaw smiled so sweetly, and 
they promptly loved her so! 

About this same time, apparently, Mr. Blythe | 
also found himself translated, to judge from 
his beaming pleasure at finding Miss Whitelaw | 
singing beside him in the choir. She was | 
enthusiastic there, also. She said that the | 
organ needed several new stops, and that she | 
would ask her father to give them, and that she 
herself proposed to present the choir with some | 
new and more modern music. 

After she had thus busily set such various | 
plans on foot in both class and choir, the time | 





| came for her to go away for the summer. But | 


when she returned in the autumn she was more 





She and Mr. Blythe became good friends. 
One day, at his request, she went home with 
him and had tea with his aunt, and then went 
out and saw his flowers. 

The Sunday-school class heard about that 
from Miss Whitelaw herself afterward, because 
her Easter idea was suggested by it. 

She said that in the midst of Mr. Blythe’s 
really amazing show of autumn salvias, dahlias 
and chrysanthemums, she had noticed some 
sunken borders and beds being prepared along 
an ivy-covered brick wall. It had then come | 
out, under her questioning, that although | 
Thanksgiving had not yet arrived, Mr. Blythe | 
was already preparing for Easter. Thanks to 
his wall and his slope to the south, he gener- 
ally could count on a brilliant show by early 
spring. 

‘*And that made me decide that we must get 
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ready for Easter, too,’’ said Miss Whitelaw. 
‘*You shall come up to my house again, and 
each of you shall plant some sort of early- 
blooming flowers in a low, round crock. Later, 
we will take them up to the light and warmth 
of my heated sun-porch, and each of you shall 
have her own pot of bloom to carry for her 
offering at Easter.’’ 

As Miss Whitelaw talked, she became even 
more enthusiastic. ‘‘It shall be the whole beau- 
tiful lesson of the Easter festival in itself. 
Each root that we put into the ground is a hope, 
and though we bury it out of sight, our faith 
is sure that it will awaken and put forth life 
and blossoms for us in due season. ’’ 

When Mr. Blythe had heard about this from 
Gwinie, as he went by the next day, he had 

said that he must be allowed to contribute 

these hopes for the class to plant, although 
until now he himself had always stupidly 
called them bulbs. He had also asked 
Gwinie to report to Miss Lowrie that 
he had ready the plan for laying out 
the asylum grounds that she and 
Miss Whitelaw had asked him to 
obtain for them. 
‘‘Such are the windings of the 
paths and such the tree clumps 
and the shrubbery beds that 
we will have to train a town 
crier to find you children when 
you get lost,’’ he said to 
Gwinie. 
Matters were going on to the 
great satisfaction of every 
one, when suddenly Miss 
Whitelaw gave up her class, 
left the choir, sent the bulbs 
back to their donor, and lit- 
erally and quite inexplicably 
turned her back on Mr. 
Blythe and on Gwinie and 
the five other members of her 
class whenever she encountered 
them. Was it any wonder that 
Gwinie felt sorrowful? 
The afternoon before this catas- 
truphe, the asylum children had 
gone into the city to the street fair 
on Miss Whitelaw’s invitation. She 
had begged to be allowed to take them 
herself, with two of her maid servants 
and a girl friend to assist her, and to let 
them be happy for the afternoon in their 
own way. Lemonade at one booth had -been 
followed by ginger pop at another. Then had 
come the merry-go-round, and after that ice- 
cream. And all the time the children were 
munching cracker-jack and peanut brittle. 

The participants considered it worth the 
price. Every victim of overindulgence that 
night and the next day felt, even in the face 
of Miss Lowrie and the castor-oil bottle, that 
it was worth it. On the other hand, Miss 
Lowrie seemed to think that she was paying a 
price, too. 

‘‘Miss Whitelaw believes in a gospel and 
| creed of joy,’’ she said to Mr. Blythe’s sharp- 
eyed little aunt, who happened to come in just 
as the doctor was leaving. ‘‘But she forgets 
that some one else has to nurse the children. 
Open your mouth, Gwinie. Wider. Swallow 
it down. I don’t want to be up another whole 
night with any of you.’’ 

**Exactly,’’ said Mr. Blythe’s aunt, shaking 
her head decidedly. ‘‘And the spectacle of a 
staid and settled congregation like ours pran- 
cing through the frisky tunes the choir gave 
us on Sunday made me think of respectable 
old horses turned out to pasture and trying to 
be playful. My nephew’s bass capering in 
that gay and lilting offertory was ridiculous, 
and I told him so.’’ 

And now Miss Whitelaw had turned her 
back on all of them—choir, children, class, 
Miss Lowrie, the asylum yard and the neigh- 
borhood. 

The day after that on which Mr. Blythe had 
| told Gwinie about the return of the bulbs, he 
| stopped again as he went by. The piles of 
leaves were being taken away by the ancient 


}man of all work in a wheelbarrow, and the 


lawn was clean. At Miss Whitelaw’s own 
suggestion, her class of six had started the 
raking, but after she had turned her back on 
them, Gwinie alone had persevered. 

Mr. Blythe began to take little bundles 
wrapped in twists of soft tissue-paper from the 
pockets of his overcoat, and to set them along 
the inner side of the fence. 

‘“‘They are the hopes,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
abandoned them. I’ll bring the rest round 
next time. Will you go in and ask Miss Lowrie 
if you and I may be permitted to bury them 
under her lawn ?’’ 

Mr. Blythe was what is called a general 
favorite. Miss Lowrie told Gwinie that she 
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had no idea what he meant,—no doubt it was 
his pleasing nonsense,—but that he was privi- 
leged to do whatever he liked as far as the lawn 
was concerned. 

From the way in which Mr. Blythe there- 
upon went about it, it seemed a doleful busi- 
ness. He made clean, deep holes in the turf 
with the point of a cane, sharp like a dibble, 
inserted a hope solemnly, and stamped on it. 
He did this many times with a sad, detached 
air, and many melancholy remarks. 

He said that having abandoned the hopes, he 
saw no use in keeping them. There was a 
great variety of them, he remarked, a kind of 
prize collection, for they included steadfastness, 
courage, friendship, good faith, and a few 
other such things, which made it all the more 
to be regretted. 

The next day he brought some more, and 
the day after that his gardener came with his 
big wagon, and pitchforked manure over the 
asylum grass-plot. Miss Lowrie said that she 
and the board were very much obliged, for 
manure was exactly what the grass needed, and 
what there never seemed any surplus money 
for. 

Then came Thanksgiving, and then Christ- 
mas, and after that January with its snows 
and freezing, and February with its thaws and 
slush. 

Occasionally Gwinie saw Mr. Blythe, although 
it was dusk before his time for passing. Meet- 
ing him late one afternoon in February, when 
the asylum was out in a body with its sleds, 
she learned that since he had buried all his 
hopes, he was finding it lonesome. 

‘*Discouragement and doubt and discontent 
pushed right in, but don’t ever be induced to 
give them room. They are gloomy company 
to have round. ’’ 

It was late in March, Easter was almost at 
hand, and Miss Whitelaw and her father were 
speeding homeward from the city in their big 
white car. 

‘*What are you planning for our Easter offer- | 
ing this year?’’ Mr. Whitelaw asked. “You | 
were talking of laying off the asy or —— | 
and beginning on them by spring. 
ber I rather liked the general good Pi nm 
borhood idea. Did you ever start on it?’’ 

‘*Never, never, never!’’ said Miss Whitelaw, 





vehemently. ‘‘They are an ungrateful lot out 
here. I have not been near any of them for 
months. ’’ 


Mr. Whitelaw’s countenance showed surprise. 
‘*Hoity-toity, hoity-te!’’ he rejoined, in the 
jocalar way reserved for his child. ‘‘And may 

“Lask why? The last I heard, you were in the 

enthusiastic thick of everything. I remember 
I paid for new organ-stops, and a street-fair 
treat for forty children. What’s the matter, 
Nina?’’ 

There were tears in his pretty Nina’s eyes. 
‘*They are all alike, daddy. They know that 
we are rich, and they are willing enough to 
take what we will give, but if we presume to 
want to apply it in our own way, why —’’ 

‘*Yes. What happened ?’’ 

‘*T was given to understand that I was spoil- 
ing the children at the home, and that all 
favors must henceforth be conveyed through 
the board of managers. ’’ 

‘*And what happened at the church ?’’ 

‘*A sharp-eyed and sharp-tongued old lady— 
she is on the board of the asylum, too—called 
on me, and said it was a great mistake for a 
newcomer in a community to step in and fancy 
she knew better what that community wanted 
in its church music than the community itself, 
when that community had picked out its own 
music for fifty years. We will let them get 
along without us, if you please, daddy.’’ 

Mr. Whitelaw seemed to be trying to recall 
some matter to mind. ‘‘If I remember right, 
my child, last year when I wanted to give a 
check to your pet Children’s Day Nursery in 
town, you would not let me.’’ 

‘*f did not think the matron was polite to 
me, and the board sustained her over my pro- 
test, and — 

‘*The Settlement House did not put you on 
their board the year before that, and so you 
gave it up, and the widow and family of our 
ex-coachman, Mrs. Leffingwell and eight chil- 
dren, also proved ungrateful. ’’ 

They had reached the house now and were 
getting out of the car. The cheeks of the girl 
were crimson. Her father was revealing an 
unexpected familiarity with her affairs. 

‘*Are you blaming me, daddy?’’ she asked, 
as they went into the house together. 

It seemed that he was, with certain reser- 
vations. He spent the evening thinking about 
it, and telling Nina of his reflections. 

His daughter was young—twenty-two is very 
young—to be the steward of his generosities. 
Yet who, if not Nina, was to be? And who 
but she was to be the steward of her own for- 
tune after he was gone? But spasmodic giving, 
props inserted only to be withdrawn at the 
whim of the giver, gifts coupled with the right 
of personal dictation, philanthropy dependent 
on the mood and humor of the philanthropist, 
that is the kind of thing that works more for 
harm all round than good. 

When Nina left her father that night to go 
to bed, she had been crying. He had gone 
over the matter carefully and earnestly. 

‘*Tt takes courage, my child, and steadfastness 





and the elimination of personal feeling to 
promote the general good of any community. 
It also requires faith that does not ask for any 
recognition or reward. Neither must that faith 
count on seen results. More often our really 
intelligent efforts seem to be only buried hopes. 
The chances are that they will not show life, 
much less put forth fruit, until after we are 
gone. But what of that? The sower is alto- 
gether unimportant after the proper seed and 
proper soil are brought together. If he makes 
sure that there will be a harvest, he has done 


his part. Will you go back over these past | 
affairs, find out who has been to blame, and | 


report to me?’? 

Mr. Blythe, coming up from the trolley- 
station on the evening before Easter, stopped 
at the asylum fence. Gwinie, who had been 


raking the last vestige of winter dressing off | 


the lawn, joined him. It was their work, this 
veritable crocus carpet of white and purple and 
yellow dotting the grass so gaily, and they 
were proud. 

There was a light footfall on the plank walk 
behind Mr. Blythe, and there was Miss White- 
law. She spoke to them bravely. 

“*Gwinie,’’ she said, ‘‘how do both of you 
do? Where did you get them ?’’ 

She meant the array of color gaily outspread 
before her. 

Gwinie looked to Mr. Blythe to speak. 
‘They are hopes,’’ he said. ‘‘Gwinie will 
have to tell you about them. I abandoned 
them. ’’ 


‘*We buried them,’’ said Gwinie. ‘‘They 


ISME 





morning in the last week 

of vacation, Dick Merlin 
made his way to the boat- 
house ; he carried fishing-tackle 
and luncheon. He was to pad- 
die across the river and take in 
his chum, Phil Winsted, for a 
trip after bass and pickerel in 
Wide Lake. Although at this 
hour Dick found his sweater 
eomfortable, the day promised 
to be perfect. 

As he slid the Nenemoosha 
into the water, he glanced 
down-stream to the old covered 
bridge. In the placid depths 
of the Nenesac it was per- 
fectly mirrored, even to the 
diamond-shaped loopholes in 
its weather-beaten sides. From 
its cavernous interior came the 
rumble of a milk-wagon. The 
crickets were chirping in the 
tall grass. In a near-by maple 
a bird burst suddenly into a 
gay roulade. A yellow butter- 
fly fluttered leisurely past, and 
on the surface of the water a 


colony of skater-bugs seemed to be engaged in| man of small stature, with thin, straight lips 
| and a general surliness of aspect. 


an animated game of puss-in-the-corner. 

Dick glanced across the river. ‘Hello!’ he 
said. ‘‘There’s Phil now under the big willow 
—actually on time. ’’ 

“*T hated to crawl out this morning,’’ said 
Phil, as he stepped into the canoe. ‘‘It was cold 
in my room, and an extra blanket felt good.’’ 

“Oh, paddling will warm you up,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘What time is it?’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t say. I shook myself into my 
duds in such a hurry that I forgot my wateh.”’ 

‘*Mine’s at Curry’s. The mainspring broke 
the other day. There! The town clock is 
striking, and there go the whistles. Six 
o’clock! At the very latest we ought to be at 
the lake by nine.’’ 

Under the practised strokes of the two pad- 
dlers, the Nenemoosha made rapid progress. 
Past the old cemetery, past Blair’s woods, 
past Water- Lily Bay, where the fragrant 
flowers nestled among their green pads, past 
numerous summer camps, whose occupants 
waved cheerful greetings, the boys paddled 
leisurely. 

A mile or two more brought them to the 
State Ditch, which formed a short eut into 
the lake. Through the vista of arching trees 
they could see in the distance the shining 
expanse of water, with a double range of blue 
hills beyond. 

‘*Hooray !’’ shouted Dick. ‘‘Here we are! 
Isn’t that pretty!’’ He pointed toward the 
beautiful oak-fringed meadow that sloped down 
to the lake. Its smooth green was already 
broken by several brown furrows, for Mr. 
Abner Bingham had begun his fall plowing. 
Indeed, Mr. Bingham himself was at that 
moment guiding the plow behind his team of 
sedate bays. 

“*T don’t care for the man,’’ said Phil, in 
response to Dick’s enthusiastic burst. 

‘*Tt’s a good thing for us that we aren’t trying | 
to catch bass out of season,’’ admitted Dick. 


pointed fish-warden, anyway ?’’ 
‘*He must have had a pull. 
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were yours, you know, but you sent them 
back because you didn’t want them.’’ 

‘‘Dear me,’’ said Miss Whitelaw, ‘“‘didn’t I 
really—didn’t I, Gwinie?’’ 

“They have names, too,’’ said Gwinie. 
‘They are a prize collection. They are friend- 
ship and courage and steadfastness; Mr. Blythe 
said so when we put them in the ground.’’ 

Miss Whitelaw’s head drooped a bit on its 
pretty throat. In another moment it was lifted. 

‘‘Gwinie, I will be there 
to-morrow if the class and 
the choir want me. But be- 
fore I go now, I want a 
posy to wear on my coat for 
Easter day. I don’t want 
to spoil your. brave show, for 
it is a pleasure to the whole 
neighborhood, but I want 
you to give me one of each, 
a courage, a steadfastness, 
and whatever else you can 
spare me. ’’ 

‘“*And I, if I may,’’ said 
Mr. Blythe, ‘‘want one of 
those nodding white chaps 
from up near the house for 
my. buttonhole. They are 
Gwinie’s own,’’ he ex- 
plained to Miss Whitelaw. ‘‘I handed them 
over to her, and saw that she planted them.’’ 

‘*T?’? cried Gwinie, surprised. ‘‘I did?’’ 
Then she remembered that she had. ‘‘Are 
they different? What are they ?’’ 

‘* There is a little difference,’’ said Mr. 
Blythe. ‘‘They are the hopes we call faith.’’ | 








that such an old skinflint 
should have the best farm in 
the county. Father says that 
wherever there’s a widow with 
a little property that she isn’t 
managing very well, or where 
there’s a. farm with a mort- 
gage, you can always find Ab. 
They say he has his eye on 
*Lihu Bailey’s west pasture, 
and is madder than hops be- 
cause ’Lihu won’t sell.’’ 

‘*That wouldn’t bother 
*Lihu,”’ said Phil. ‘‘Ab is 
always sour. Dick, is he 
motioning to us?’’ 

‘*Looks like it. He’s calling, 
too.’”? A shrill ‘‘Hi, there!’ 
came floating across the water. 

‘“‘What do you suppose he 
wants ?’’ 

“It may be something about 
thefishing. I haven’t heard of 
any change in the law, but 
it’s well to be on the safe 
side. ’’ 

Abner, leaving his horses at 
the edge of the meadow, came 
down to the shore. He was a 





“GAME-LAWSI ARREST!” 


said Phil, imperturbably. ‘‘We’re going over 
to the cove. Mr. Bailey says fishing’s good.’’ 

Abner gave a snort of contempt. ‘‘ ’Lihu 
Bailey had much better be looking after his 
farm than wastin’ his time in fishing nonsense. 
His farm needs it bad enough.’? Turning on 
his heel, he strode back to his team. 

On the way he stopped as if a thought had 
just occurred to him. ‘‘What time do you boys 
calculate that you’ll go home ?’’ he called. 





GASPED PHIL. 


‘*We thought we’d get a tow down toward 
night,’’ said Phil. ‘‘Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Bingham, laws concerning bass just the 
same??? 

‘*Ain’t changed none that I’ve heard of,’’ 
was the surly answer. 

Light-winged, the hours of the sunny day 


|sped by. The fish were obliging, the luncheon 


was good; later there was a swim in the lake, 
and then more fishing, until the boat held a 
goodly catch. 

“'Twenty-two,’’ said Dick, after the final 
count. ‘There will be plenty for both families 
and some for the neighbors, and we’re entitled 
to two more. What time do you suppose it is, 
Phil?”’ 

‘«Time we were pulling up stakes. The sun 
has gone down. We’ll probably meet ’Lihu 
on the way to the outlet, and he can tell us for 
sure. We don’t want to missatow. I’m going 
to troll till we leave the lake.’’ Phil began to 
pay out the line. 

‘*There’s a boat,’’ said Phil, after a few 
moments. ‘‘Looks like ’Lihu’s scow, but I’m 
not sure at this distance. ’’ 

Dick turned. ‘‘It is ’Lihu,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
who is it with him? Looks like Ab Bingham. 
What do you suppose he’s doing in ’Lihu’s 
boat?’’ 

Phil made no answer to the question, for 
just at that moment there was a tremendous 
twitch on his line. 

“Steady, Dick!’’ he cried. 
and he’s a bouncer !’’ 

He began to reel in the line. ‘‘Keep pad- 
dling, Dick. It’ll tire him out. A little to 
the right. Steady, now. There he is. Oh, 
isn’t he a beauty! Three pounds if he’s an 
ounce |’? 

At that moment the rowboat pulled up along- 
side. Phil held up his catch in triumph. 

‘*What do you say to that?’’ he eried. 

“Well, now,’’ said ’Lihu, admiringly, 
‘that’s what I eall a fish! Ain’t been a 
bass like that pulled out of the lake this 
season !’? 


**T’ve got him, 





‘*Good morning, Mr. Bingham!’’ called 
Phil, cheerfully. ‘*Fine day for bass. ’’ 

Abner gave an unintelligible grunt and) 
scanned canoe and oecupants. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘I just came down 





LIGHT-WINGED, THE HOURS OF THE 
SUNNY DAY SPED BY. 


to tell you young men to be careful about 
buildin’ fires. The grass is like tinder in this 
dry spell, and I’m gettin’ sort of tired having 
my farm messed up by picnickers. I’ve been 
spending about half my time clearin’ up rub- 
bish — paper and egg-shells, fish-scales — and 
bottles. ’” 

His eye rested significantly on the neck of the 
milk-bottle that protruded from the luncheon- | 





| basket. 
‘*How do you suppose he came to be ap- | 


Dick opened his lips as if to speak, then | 
closed them firmly. 


It’s a shame| ‘‘We’ll not leave any litter, Mr. Bingham,”’ 


| sevi 


Meanwhile Abner Bingham took out his 
watch and regarded it with attention; then he 
looked at Phil. ‘‘Twenty-two minutes past 
an,’’ he said, and closed the watch with a 
snap. ‘‘That’s a fine bass, sonny, but you’!l 
have to consider yourself under arrest for break- 
ing the game-laws of Alton County. ’’ 

‘‘Game-laws! Arrest!’’ gasped Phil. 

Abner nodded, and producing from his breast- 
pocket a little red book, he read aloud in his 
rasping voice: 

“Article III: Section 46. Black Bass shall not 
be taken from the waters of Wide Lake in Alton 
County from one hour after sunset until one hour 
before sunrise. As amended by Chapter 527, Laws 
of 1909. 

“*T reckon that’s plain enough. ’’ 

‘*But it isn’t an hour after sunset yet,’’ said 
Phil, with a look at the still rosy west. 

‘*To-day’s the tenth of September,’’ said 
Abner; and from another pocket he drew an 
almanac. ‘‘ ‘September 10th: Sun rises at 5.35, 
sets at 6.19.’ ”’ 

Phil turned to Elihu Bailey. ‘“Why, we 
always troll coming down. It isn’t as if it 
were after dark. Did you ever hear of such « 
law, ’Lihu?’’ 

*Lihu, who had been regarding his ow! 
watch gravely, now put it into his pocket. 
He scratched his head thoughtfully. ‘‘Seems 
to me the squire’s making too technical a thiny 
out of it,’? he said. ‘‘I never heard of an) 
gamekeeper who reckoned the time for fishin: 
as close as all that—by exact minutes an: 
seconds, so to speak.’’ 

** ‘Tenorance of the law cannot be pleaded ax 
an excuse,’ ’? quoted Mr. Bingham. ‘‘I’ll tak 
that fish as evidence, and I summon you a: 
witness, Elihu. ’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell us this when we wer 
talking to you this morning?’’ eried Dick, 


| angrily. 

“Don't know as I’m obliged to go round 
| shouting out the law. You’re privileged tc 
look it up for yourselves. It’s been published. ’’ 
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‘*You laid a regular trap for us!’’ declared 
Dick. ‘*You’re a sneak, Mr. Bingham!’’ 

‘‘Don’t know that callin’ names is going to 
help the matter. Here’s another little item 
that may interest you: 

“Article III: Section 69. For violation of said 
article, a penalty of $25, and an additional penalty 
of $10 for each fish taken or possessed in violation 
thereof.” 

Phil gave an involuntary exclamation. Abner 
turned to Elihu. ‘‘We’d better be gettin’ along 
to tewn to see this matter through. We’ll go 
to the judge.’’ Hesmiled maliciously. ‘‘Guess 
he’ll have to carry out the law, even if it is 
his own son and the parson’s son that are 
concerned. Come along to the house with me, 
Elihu Bailey, while I hitch up.’’ 

*Lihu spoke leisurely. ‘‘I tell you, squire, 
why not go by the river? The Claribel’s just 
outside the outlet with a picnic party. She’s 
voing right down, and she can tow us. There’s 
no way of my getting out of being a witness, 
is there? I feel kind of sorry for the boys, 
1 do for a fact. Seems kind of hard on 
em.’’ 

‘‘You were with me when I caught ’em 
with the goods. You’ll have to go along.’’ 

‘All right, just as you say.’’ A trace of 
animation came into Elihu’s rather stolid 
countenance. ‘‘Witness get anything out of 
this deal, squire?’’ 

‘‘No!”? snapped Abner. 

‘*Kind of seems as if he ought to.’’ 

‘‘Don’t see why he should,’’ said Abner, 
sourly. 

As the Claribel, with its gay crowd, plowed 
its way down-stream, the boys in the canoe 
behind regarded each other gloomily. 

Abner had gone on board the commodious 
Claribel in preference to remaining on ’ Lihu’s 
old scow. 

-*T suppose if it really is law, Ab has got 
us,’’? said Dick. In spite of himself, a smile 
came over his face. ‘‘Kind of funny to be 


’ 


brought up before one’s own father for breaking | 


the law. But I suppose dad couldn’t make 
an exception for us.’’ 

*-No,’’ said Phil, ‘‘and I shouldn’t want 
him to.’? He raised his head proudly. ‘‘The 
worst of it is, my father can’t afford to pay 
that fine. He’s had a lot of calls for his money 
lately. But I’ve got ten dollars I was saving.’’ 
His lip quivered a little and he relapsed into 
silence. 


It was dark when fish-warden, witness and 


lawbreakers arrived at Judge Merlin’s. Abner 
laid the bass on the table, and proceeded to 
tell his story with sarcastic enjoyment; ’ Lihu 
soberly corroborated the details. 

The judge listened gravely, with a non- 
committal expression. 

‘‘You agree to all that Mr. Bingham says, 
Philip?’’ he asked, finally. 

‘Yes, sir, but I hope that you don’t think 
we intended to break the law.’’ 

*‘No, my boy,’’ said the judge, kindly. He 
turned to Abner. ‘‘Well, Mr. Bingham, ac- 
cepting the technical interpretation, the law 
seems to be on your side. But permit me to 
add that you trapped the boys in a manner 


contemptible and unworthy of an officer of the 


law.’? 

Mr. Bingham turned to Elihu Bailey non- 
chalantly. 

‘Well, my business is done, so I don’t see 
the use of hangin’ round here any longer. I 
reckon I’ll go up with you in the boat, 
’Lihu.”’ 

‘All right, you’re welcome.”’ ’Lihu pulled 
out his wateh. ‘‘What time do you make it 
now? My old watch isn’t particularly accu- 
rate.’? 

Abner took out his watch. ‘‘Ten min- 
utes after nine. We’d better start at once. 
I’ve got to finish that plowin’ to-morrow. I’ll 
come down to-morrow night about that com- 
mission. Fish-warden’s share is—’’ Abner’s 
sentence was never finished, for just at that 
moment, from the Presbyterian church came 
the sound of a clock striking. Abner’s jaw 
fell. 

Judge Merlin started, then gave a quick 
lance at ’Lihu as he counted the strokes. 

‘Nine o’elock,’’ he said. ‘* Either your 
watch or the town clock is wrong, Mr. Bing- 
ham. It will be well to look into the matter. ’’ 

Abner’s face turned from red to purple. ‘‘I 
set ny watch by that town clock yesterday 
atternoon, when I drove to town with a load 
ol oats.’ He flashed a deadly glance at 
*Lihu Bailey, but ’Lihu was looking the other 
Way. 

The judge turned to the telephone, and called 
up Mr. Curry, the jeweler. 

“Is the town clock right, Mr. Curry?’’ he 
asked. ‘Oh, regulated yesterday afternoon, 
)ou say; found it was gaining time? It’s ex- 
actly right now? Yes. Thank you.” 

he judge turned to Abner. ‘‘I think that 
we may dismiss this case, Mr. Bingham,’’ he 
Said. ‘*According to your own testimony, 
}our watch is ten minutes faster than standard 
ime. It was twenty-two minutes past seven 

_your watch when you arrested Philip, 
‘hich would make the actual time of catehing 
the fish twelve minutes past seven, exactly 
l\'ty-three minutes after calendar sunset. ’’ 

Abner Bingham was trembling with rage. 
. ou knew this all the time, ’’ he said to ’ Lihu, 
velligerently. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me2”’ 


‘*Well, I knew my watch and yours didn’t! An inarticulate snarl came back from the| position. Back of us was another line ready 
seem to jibe, but I didn’t feel it was my place | darkness. Dick and Phil shook hands grate-| to reénforce any threatened point. 
to contradict you.’’ ’Lihu spoke in his most | fully with ’ Lihu. ‘*The buffaloes were becoming uneasy. They 
placid draavl. ‘*Well, now, boys,’’ said their friend, ‘-it’s | had not started to run, but the outlying groups 
He added, with a smile, ‘‘You seemed so} too bad Abner had the trip to town all for | were crowding in toward the center. The flat 
plumb sure, and you had so many documents.’’ | nothing. Maybe you thought I wasn’t partic- | was so darkened with buffaloes that for miles no 
Abner hastened out of the office. ularly sympathetic up at the lake. It seemed | ground could be seen. To the east and west, 


‘Think you won’t go up with me, after all, | best to go kind of careful in the face of so|as far as eye could reach, were soldiers on 
squire?’’ called ’Lihu. ‘‘Glad to have you.’’ | many documents, and Ab was so determined.’’ | horseback, all waiting. We had orders not to 


“goer a, up Ten Thousand 
Buffal 





| press the animals until they started, and then 
| to head them off should they try to cross the 
river. 

‘*Away to the southeast the herd began to 
move, and gradually started for the east ford. 


OCS By Charles Asking | At the time the nearest buffaloes to us were a 





|mile away, and the center of the herd three 
|miles. We rode along in a walk, flanking the 
herd. Before us another company moved in 
| single file, and behind us came a second. 

HE bison is gone, with all the other wild | the huge beasts stampeded, nothing could stop| ‘‘We could see a heavy body of troops ride 

and romantic inhabitants of the ‘‘plains’’ | them short of the killing of the entire herd. | out from the ford and turn the leaders, which 

—the painted Indian, the blue-coated | That would have been a useless sacrifice of | drifted off more to the northeast. At the dis- 
soldier, the trapper and mountain hunter, the wild life, as well as quite contrary to the whole tance, the big fellows seemed to be going slowly, 
cowboy, the longhorned Texas steer, the wolf, scheme. | but we could see that they were galloping, and 
the antelope, the elk. It was the colonel’s belief that such a wall | we could feel the quiver of the ground. _ The 

This is a story of other years. It was told of troops could be thrown round the basin in | front of the herd got so far ahead of us that we 
| me by an old cavalryman, who went through which the herd was grazing, and which was could not see what was happening, but we knew 
the Civil War as a member of the 2d United | ten miles in diameter, that with care the ani- | that they had failed to break through, and were 
States Mounted Infantry, and was discharged | mals would not break through it, but could be | circling to the north exactly as had been ex- 
with his regiment at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- | kept moving round and round until exhausted. | pected. Orders came to trot. We kept abreast 
sas, in November, 1865. During the last year | The men were to ride quietly outside the ring | of the rearmost animals, so as to prevent them 
and a half of his service he was at Fort Riley, of buffaloes, keep even pace with them, and | from changing their course and beating back 
then a frontier post. mass in force wherever the animals threatened | when again headed. 

His regiment, with the 2d Kansas Cavalry, | to break the line. ‘*Everything worked out beautifully. The 
| patrolled the country west from the fort to the The rest of the story is told by S. J. Hughes, | buffaloes reached the junction of Smoky River 
| mountains, and scouted through Oklahoma, the | a trooper of Company K, 2d United States | and Cow Creek, and then turned west. The 
| Panhandle of Texas, Colorado, New Mexico and | Mounted Infantry: | herd was so well-extended now that we could 
Kansas; for in those days the ‘‘horse Indians’’ ‘While it was still dark, my company, under | see the bend in its line; the leaders were head- 
ceased active hostilities only in midwinter, | command of Captain Mason, took position near | ing northwest, although some of the animals 
when the grass was short and food scarce. | the bank of the river, with the men dismounted, | were still traveling northeast. The sound of 

In October, 1865, the two their hoofs had become a dull, 
regiments quartered at Fort steady rumble. 
Riley, eighteen hundred ~ ‘*By nine o’clock we had 
strong, all under command of made a complete circle of 
Colonel Cloud of the 2d Kansas between twenty and thirty 
Cavalry, received orders to miles, and were again headed 
march to Fort Leavenworth, for the river. This was a 
there to be mustered out of critical time. We knew that 
service. The men had enlisted the buffaloes were not likely 
only ‘*for the war,’’ and now to break away to the north, 
that that was over, they were or, because of the prairie-dog 
entitled to honorable dis- town, to the west, but we 
charge. were afraid that they’d break 

Colonel Cloud was a young toward the south; not only 
man, and fond of sport. After were the big, lumbering fel- 
consulting with his officers, he lows getting hot and tired, 
| planned to give the men a great but doubtless the mind of 
| buffalo-hunt before they broke every one of them was fixed 
|ranks for the last time. His on the river. Could we drive 
| plan was to round up a tre- them once more round the 
mendous herd of buffaloes, cirele, they would be done 
and drive them to market at up, for they cannot run very 
| Kansas City. long in warm weather. 
| Lying between Cow Creek ‘We could see that their 
and the Smoky River of speed had perceptibly slack- 
| Kansas was a wide, fertile ened; some of them stopped, 
| flat, on which the prairie grass and threw up heads and tails, 
| grew rank and sweet. It was as if to charge. But the main 
| a favorite stamping-ground for body continued on down the 
|a herd of bison, estimated at river, although they had ap- 
from ten to twenty-tive thou- proached it much closer than 
|sand animals. If they could on the first round, and were 
| be driven to market, it would more compactly massed to- 








ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 

















| “WE SPURRED FORWARD, SHOUTING AND WAVING OUR HATS.” 
|mean a neat sum for every gether. The trumpets blared 


soldier that took part. The colonel’s idea was | so as to keep their horses fresh until needed. | an order from Colonel Cloud to press the herd 
|to surround the herd with his full troop of | To the east and west of us were other com- back from the river. 
| well-mounted men, get the huge beasts to run-| panies of the mounted infantry, all well-| ‘‘We spurred forward, shouting and waving 
ining in a circle—‘‘milling,’’ as it is called—| screened by timber. Nearly all the buffaloes | our hats, and in a short time were close beside 
until they became exhausted, and then to drive | were on a sort of second bottom about three| the herd. The flankers gave ground a little, 
them into Kansas City as if they had been! miles wide and eight long, elevated from ten| but those ten thousand buffaloes were now 
tame cattle. to thirty feet above the true bottom. From our | moving in such a mass that a company of men 
It was the fall of the year, and the Smoky position we could see but a few detached groups | could no more stop them than a man could 
— was low enough to be forded in many of the animals. | check a battle-ship by getting in front of it 
| places, but there were long stretches where | ‘*To the west a big prairie-dog town stretched | and pushing. Nevertheless, so long as we 
| the water was deep and wide. When undis-| from the river north to Cow Creek; it would | could keep the leaders going right, there was 
| turbed, the buffaloes crossed only at the fords. | greatly help us in preventing the herd from | no reason why we should not keep the whole 
| These it was the éolonel’s intention to guard. | breaking away in that direction, for the big} herd milling in that big circle. The beasts 
Thus it might be possible to keep the animals | fellows were afraid of the undermined ground. | were in a human corral; the question was 
circling on the open ground between the river | The flat where the buffaloes were feeding was | whether the fence would hold. 
and the creek. bare except for a bush now and then or a bit ‘*T was riding along near the middle of the 
If they showed a determination to break | of sage-brush. herd, and so close that I could have reached 
away, the plan was to force them to | ‘*Colonel Cloud was to the north, near Cow out and touched a big old bull with my saber. 
break toward the northeast, the direction in | Creek, on a mound from which he could over- He rolled his eyes at me, but otherwise paid 
which they would finally have to be driven. | look the whole field through his glasses. Near | no attention. He was breathing fast and his 
The evening before the hunt the entire com- him was the regimental trumpeter. We were | tongue was beginning to loll out. No more 
mand went into camp on the north bank of | awaiting his signal to mount and get into action. | orders could be heard for the sound of the 
Cow Creek. There was a ridge and a heavy In the fall the natural tendency of buffaloes galloping. Several companies rode out from 
fringe of timber between them and the buffaloes. is to travel southward, and even to stampede in the ford and turned the leaders just as they 
The next morning, before light, final instruc- | that direction; hence our first care was to keep had done the first time. 
| tions were given, and the various companies | them from breaking across the river at the first ‘*T had got very near the east ford myself 
| detailed with as much care as if they were | disturbance. when my horse stepped into a badger-hole and 
| going into battle. Detachments were sent off | ‘*All the boys were eager for the hunt. It went down. I went over his head; the shock 
| by a roundabout course to guard the fords;| was a cool, gray morning, and sounds carried | knocked the breath out of me. When I man- 
| scouts noted the exact position of the great |a long distance. With the coming light a thin | aged to pull myself together, my horse had 
| herd; and the troops rode away in the dark- | fog rose from the river. I remember that we | scrambled to his feet and was running for the 
ness to their assigned positions. could hear the mallard ducks quacking, all up | river with the big bull after him in full charge. 
At break of day a heavy body of cavalry, and down the stream. A flock of prairie- | Worse than that, other buffaloes were following. 
under the command of Major Mitchell, lay | chickens came flying across, and alighted in the |The dam had broken. On all sides of me were 
| between the herd and the river. The remaining scrub-oak trees almost over our heads; there buffaloes; but as they were not crowding me, I 
men were deployed about the herd in a circle they began climbing round in search of acorns. hardly realized my danger at once. Had I done 
| eight or ten miles in diameter; great care had The coyotes, setting up their daylight howl, | so, I might perhaps have escaped by running 
been taken not to alarm the animals by going | carried it in a great circle round the herd. A | with the leaders a quarter of a mile to the 
too near them. deer came swimming across the river, scented | timber. The herd was getting dense; they 
Although the men carried their carbines and | us in midstream, whistled, and turned back. | were following one another not three feet apart, 
were well supplied with ball-cartridges, orders | A badger sneaked down from the high ground | but they edged away from me. 
were strict that there should be no shooting. | and entered the tall grass of the bottom. ‘‘In a quite impersonal frame of mind I 
Commands were to be given by Colonel Cloud, ‘*From the west came the sound of a trumpet. | observed the efforts of the reserve at the ford 
and thence carried round the line by means of | It was. repeated by our man and carried far | tostem thecharge. They failed. The buffaloes 
trumpeters, stationed at regular intervals. round to the east. We moved out in sight of | merely divided, and sweeping on, plunged into 
It was, of course, well known that if once | the buffaloes, every man keeping his prescribed | the river above and below the ford. Surrounded 
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on all sides except that toward the river, 
the men turned and spurred across the 
ford to keep from being trampled under- 
foot. Like dammed water the entire herd 
seemed drawn to the outlet. The whole 
river was jammed full of the brutes; it 
was now a hopeless stampede that nothing 
human could check. 

‘*My own position was growing preca- 
rious, and I loaded my carbine. As the 
center of the herd came on, the buffaloes 
grew dense, and the little opening in 
which I stood narrowed. One or two 
bulls ran so near me that I prodded them 
with the muzzle of my gun. The noise 
was so great that I could not have heard 
myself shout. The dust rose in a white 
cloud, and my view became steadily 
restricted. Near me the individual buffa- 
loes were big and brown, but a little way 
off they were a dim, gray mass of heaving 
bodies. Soon the dust would become 
so dense that they could not see me, and 
if they should pack a bit closer, they 
could not avoid me. I felt very small 
and alone, and as helpless as a drowning 
man in mid-ocean. 

‘*T set to work digging with my saber, 
and never did a soldier work harder even 
under a rain of bullets. I knew that the 
buffaloes were afraid even of a badger- 
hole, because if one of them should 
stumble and fall, he would probably be 
trampled to death before he could rise. 
Fortunately, the badger-hole was already 
there, and I had only to enlarge it. I 
did not propose to remain in the hole, but 
to stand behind it. The worst was nearly upon 
me, I felt sure, for the stampede was becoming 
a jam, with here and there single buffaloes 
rearing above the mass. 

‘*My trench became larger. It was a foot 
deep and three feet long. I got out and stood 
behind it. 

‘*A huge bull stumbled out of the line and 
dropped to his knees. Another buffalo trod 
upon him and horned him as it went past, and 
the big beast bellowed and came for me in a 
rage. I knew that I must make a dead shot if 
I did not want other buffaloes to follow him. 
A fifty-caliber bullet directly in the center of 
the great matted foretop might kill him, but I 
must not take the chance. Waiting until he 
was very near, I shot him in the side of the 
head between the horn and the eye. 

‘*Death was instantaneous. I had to dodge 
quickly to avoid his falling on me. His front 
feet struck in my ditch, his light hind quarters 
rose, and he slowly turned over with his neck 
doubled under him. Luck was with me, for he 
fell clear over the hole, so that I now had a 
breastwork of buffalo carcass with a trench in 
front of it. 

“Taking my saber, I ran it through the 
tough hide of the animal’s back, with the point 
projecting upward, and hung my coat upon it. 
Then I got behind the buffalo and waited 
with cocked carbine. I doubt that I was think- 
ing with any great clearness. The ceaseless 
roar of the pounding hoofs, the foglike clouds 
of dust, the constant chop! chop! of the 
shaggy, weaving line, the opening and shut- 
ting of the living trap that enclosed me, dulled 
my sensibilities. My nerves had been shocked 
until they no longer responded to danger. I 
shrank a little to one side when the beasts 
crowded me, and then to the other as the line 
on the opposite side pressed in. 

‘*By and by my hope revived, for the herd 
appeared to be getting thinner. The dust was 
not so dense, I could see farther, and there 
were little openings here and there among the 
brutes. The greater roar from pounding hoofs 
came from behind me. When the heaving line 
reached my ditch, it opened with greater ease. 

‘*A bull with long, sharp horns looked 
straight at me, lowered his head, and charged 
blindly. I gave him a shot, but it had no 
effect. He struck the sword; it penetrated his 
shoulder, and pinned the coat fast to him. 
With a shake of his head, a twitch of his tail, 
and a roar, he went away into the cloud of 
dust. I gave him another shot from the rear, 
and, oddly enough, had a crazy impulse to 
follow him and get my coat. 

‘*All danger was now past. I climbed upon 
the dead buffalo to watch the retreat of the 
great herd. Farther down the river a troop of 
the men had collected to view the last of the 
procession. Starting to join them, I found that 
my legs refused to work, and sat down sud- 
denly, with my back against the dead beast. 
Soon, however, my head cleared, the sick feel- 
ing at the pit of my stomach passed away, and 
I got to my feet a trifle unsteadily. 

‘*Finding my second buffalo dead, with my 
saber still in his shoulder, I pulled it out, 
recovered my coat, and joined the mounted 
men. I suppose I had a silly grin on my face, 
for after the first look of surprise, the joker of 
the company said: 

‘* ‘Well, if he hasn’t been asleep through the 
whole thing! The colonel will have you court- 
martialed for this.’ 

‘*T climbed up behind him and rode into 
camp. It was ten o’clock that night before the 
last of the boys escaped from the herd and got 
back into quarters; my horse came with them. 
So far as I know, this was the only attempt 
ever made to round up a herd of buffaloes. ’’ 


ORAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 
HIS SHREWD OBSERVATION AND WISE OLD MEMORY SUGGESTED DIMENSIONS THAT 
PROVED LATER TO BE CORRECT. 





fie Hallowell Partnership 


In Ten Chapters. 






sed HAT is the 
latest bulletin, 
Sally Anne?’’ 


Ned Burford, hot, 
muddy, breathless, ran 
up the steps of the martin-box, and put his 
head inside the door. 

Sally Anne sat at Ned’s desk; her brown 
eyes were intent, her cheeks a little pale. A 
broad map lay spread before her. One hand 
steadied small Thomas Tucker, who clung 
against her knee; the other hand grasped the 
telephone receiver. 

‘*We reached the operator at Bates Creek an 
hour ago. She says that the smaller streams 
below Carter’s Ford have not risen since day- 
break, but that Bates Creek itself has risen 
three inches in the last four hours. ’’ 

‘*‘Whew! Three inches since morning! That 
sounds serious. What about Jackson River?’’ 

‘*Below Millville the Jackson has flooded its 
banks. Above Millville the men are patrolling 
the levees, and stacking in sand-bags and brush 
to reénforce the earthwork. ’’ 

‘That means another crest of water will 
reach us to-morrow, early. Well, we are ready 
to face it, I’m thankful to say.’’ Ned settled 
back in his big chair with a sigh of relief. ‘‘Our 
upper laterals are excavated to final depth. Our 
levee is growing like magic, and Hallowell is 
putting in splendid time with the big dredge on 
the lower laterals. So we needn’t worry. As 
soon as he finishes all the lateral excavation, 
he will bring the dredges down to the main 
ditch, and start in to deepen the channel to its 
final depth. When that second excavation is 
done, the channel will allow for a six-foot rise. 
Then when the June freshets come, the creeks 
can rise four inches, or forty inches, if they like. 
We sha’n’t care.’’ 

Sally Anne looked sharply at his grimy, 
cheerful face. Her own face did not reflect his 
contentment. Putting down the receiver, she 
bent frowning over the map. 

‘*Hallowell and I had nothing but bad luck 
on this contract until two weeks ago, when 
Breckenridge and Sturdevant came, on their 
inspection tour,’’ Ned continued, serenely. 
‘*But since their visit, we’ve had two solid 
weeks of the best fortune any engineer could 
ask. It has been almost too good; it’s posi- 
tively uncanny. Nota break in the machinery ; 
only one cave-in, and that a trifle; not a 
quarrel among the laborers; the shifts have 
moved like clockwork. It was Breckenridge’s 
doing, I suppose. His coming encouraged us 
all, even the dredges !’’ 

Sally Anne turned to him; her fingers tapped 
the desk with nervous little clicks. 

‘*Listen, Ned. Have you boys finished the 
upper laterals? Are they safe, no matter how 
high the water may rise?’’ 

‘‘N-no. They are excavated, but the bank 
is nothing but heaped mud, you know. Still, 
it would stand anything short of a flood. ’’ 

‘*What about the lower laterals ?’’ 

‘Same state of affairs there, only that the 
two lowest ditches aren’t cut at all. Why?’ 

Sally Anne swung round in the desk chair 
and faced her husband. Her eyes were very 
dark and anxious now. 

‘‘One more question, Ned. Could the work 
stand a three-foot rise ?’’ 

Ned stared. ‘‘A three-foot rise? No, it could 
not. A three-foot rise would stop our levee- 
building. A rise of four feet or more would 





put us out of the game. We’d be washed out, 
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smashed, ruined. But why do you ask such | 
questions? What makes you imagine —’’ 

“I’m not imagining, Ned. I hada telephone 
call not five minutes ago from the district in- 
spector. He says that he has just come down 
from Chicago on the Central, and that the 
whole mid-section of the state is submerged by 
these endless rains. Worse, the storm warnings 
are up for further rains. And he believes that 
there will be a rise of three feet or more within 
two days. Unless the rains slacken, that is.’’ 

Ned started up. 

‘“‘A rise of three feet! What is the man 
talking about? Don’t you believe one word, 
Sally Anne. But maybe I’d better go and tell 
Hallowell. Perhaps we can hurry up our 
excavation. Yet the men and the machines 
are working up to their limit. ’’ 

He put on his wet oilskins. 

‘*Where is Roderick, Ned ?’’ 

‘*He just came in off his watch. He’s sound 
asleep in the hammock at his shack. Marian 
is over there, too. She made Mr. Gates bring 
her down at five this morning, and she has 
worked every minute. She spent the morning 
with Hallowell up at the laterals. She has 
learned to run his launch better than he can, 
so he lets her manage the boat for him. Then 
she takes all his notes, and does all his tele- 
phoning, and passes along his orders for the 
commissary, and seconds him at every turn. 
Did you ever in all your life see anybody 
change as she has done? When I remember 
the listless, useless, fretful specimen that she 
was those first weeks, then look at her now, I 
can hardly believe my eyes.’’ 

Sally Anne listened a little impatiently. 

‘*Yes, I know. Ned, please go and tell 
Roderick about the inspector’s message. ’’ 

‘*All right, I’m going.’’ 

Ned put down his frolicking small sons reluc- 
tantly. Sally Anne laughed at his unwilling 
face. Yet she looked after him anxiously as 
he sauntered away. 

Then her eyes turned to the brimming canal. 
Tree branches and bits of lumber, washed 
down from the upper land by the heavy storm, 
rolled and tumbled past in the turbid water. 
The sky was thick and gray, the wind blew 
straight from the east. 

‘*T hate to fidget and forebode, but—I almost 
wish I could make Ned forebode a little. ’’ 

Suddenly the telephone-bell rang. Sally 
Anne sprang to answer. 

‘*Yes, this is the contract camp. A Chicago 
call? Is it—oh, this is the head office? And 
—this is Mr. Breckenridge speaking? Shall I 
call Mr. Burford ?’’ 

Strong and clear across two hundred miles 
of storm Breckenridge’s voice reached her, in 
sharp command: 

“Do not call your husband. Operator says 
the wind raging here may break connections at 
any minute. Tell him that we have positive 
word that a tremendous rise is on the way. A 
cloudburst north of Huntsville started this new 
crest two hours ago. Moreover, a storm-belt 
extends across the state, covering a district 
thirty miles wide, directly north of you. Tell 
our engineers to spare neither money nor effort 
in making ready. Tell them, whatever else 
they must neglect, to save —’’ 

Click! 

The receiver dropped from Sally Anne’s 
shaking hand. Not another sound came over 
the wire. She signaled frantically. 

“Oh, if he had only told me! ‘To save’—to 





' save what? ‘The machinery, the ievee, 
the laterals — O Central, please answer, 
please !’’ 

Still no sound. At last Central’s voice, 
a thin little whisper, began: 

‘*Chicago connections broken—terrible 
storm—sorry can’t reach —’’ 

The thin little whisper dropped intc 
silence. 

‘‘Mammy, take these babies. I’m go- 
ing away.’’ Sally Anne rolled Thomas 
Tucker off her lap, and ran to Roderick’s 
shack. She poured out her ill news. 

‘*This means business.’’ Roderick, 
heavy-eyed and stupid, struggled into 
hip boots and slicker. ‘‘Come along, 
Burford. ’’ 

‘*Come along—where?’’ Burford stood 
stunned. ‘‘What more can we do? 
Aren’t we working the whole plant to 
the danger-notch, as it is?’’ 

‘‘There is one thing we must do. 
Decide what part of the work we can 
abandon, then put our full force to work 
at the one point where it will do the most 

” 

‘*What can we abandon? 
equally important. ’’ 

‘*That is for you and me to decide. ’’ 

‘‘If Breck had only finished his sen- 
tence! ‘To save —’ Surely he meant 
the dredges ?’’ 

Again the boys looked at each other. 

‘*To save the dredges, maybe. But that 
doesn’t sound like Breckenridge. ‘To 
save the landowners from loss,’ that’s 
more like what he’d say.’’ 

‘“*If we could only reach him for half a 
minute, and find out what he wants saved!’’ 

‘“*But we can’t.’’ Roderick’s face settled 
into firm lines. ‘‘We’ll bring the machines 
down-stream, and put up our big fight on the 
main ditch. If we can deepen it to the outlet 
before the rise gets here it will save the crops 
for most of the landowners, anyway. That 
will check any danger of the water backing up 
into the narrow laterals and overflowing them. ’’ 

‘*Do you realize that we shall risk wrecking 
the dredges?’’ said Burford. ‘‘To move them 
down in high water, with this wind —’’ 

‘‘T realize just that. But it is for us to de- 
cide. 1f we stop our excavation, and huddle 
the machines back in the laterals, we shall be 
safe from any damage to our equipment. But 
the overflow will sweep the whole lower dis- 
trict, and ruin every acre of corn. On the 
other hand, if we bring the dredges down here, 
and start in, full tilt, to deepen the channel, 
we may wreck our machines—and we may not. 
But whatever happens, we will be giving the 
landowners a chance. ’’ 

Burford held back, but only for a moment. 
Then he put out his hand to Roderick. 

‘“*T’m with you, Hallowell. I’ll take your 
orders straight through. We’ve got to shoulder 
the whole responsibility, that’s all.’’ 

Together the boys hurried away. Left be- 
hind, the girls set to work upon their share of 
the plan with eager spirit. 

‘*You go with the boys and steer the launch 
for them, Marian. I’ll turn the babies over to 
mammy, and stay right here to watch the tele- 
phone and keep the time-books. Although 
time-books could wait in such a pinch as this. 
We’ll all pull together. ’’ 

Sally Anne was right. Machines, laborers, 
foremen and all, swung splendidly into line. 
As Ned said, the contract had never shown 
such team-work. Everybody faced the rain, 
the mud, the merciless hurry in high good 
humor. The thrill of danger and loyal pride 
in the company spurred them on. 

Side by side with Roderick, Marian worked 
through the day. She had long since forgotten 
her frail health. She had forgotten her hatred 
of the dun Western country, her dislike of 
Roderick’s work, her weariness, her impa- 
tience. Only the one wish ruled every act: the 
eager desire to help Roderick. 

‘*We’ll make it!’’? Roderick said to her, when 
he came into the shack for his late supper. 
‘*Sally Anne finally reached Springfield on the 
telephone. The rain has stopped, so, although 
the rise will come, it may not be so high as 
Breckenridge feared. At any rate, we have 
made splendid time with the big dredge to-day. 
There is barely an eighth of a mile more cut- 
ting to be done. Then we’ll be safe. Burford 
says I’m to take six hours’ sleep; then I’ll go 
on watch again. Twelve more hours of work- 
ing-time will see the landowners secure. ’’ 

‘‘Ned Burford is coming up the shore this 
minute.’’ Marian peered through the tent- 
flap. ‘‘Mulcahy is coming with him. They’re 
ina hurry. I wonder what has happened?’’ 

‘*They’d better not bring me any bad news 
till I have eaten my supper,’’ said Roderick. 

Burford and Mulcahy galloped up the knoll. 
Headlong they plunged into the tent. There 
was a despairing look in Burford’s eyes. 

‘*The worst breakdown yet, Hallowell!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘The dipper-bail on the big dredge 
has snapped clear through. ’’ 

Marian broke the silence: 

‘“*The dipper broken again? Why, it’s not 
a week since you put on a new handle!’’ 

‘‘True for you, miss! Not a week since it 
broke!’’ said Mulcahy, wrathfully. ‘‘And its 
smash means a tie-up all along the line. Not 
one stroke of ditch work can we do till it’s 
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replaced. Who ever saw a dipper break her | have been too good to me, commodore. But 


bail twice on the same job? But it’s little use | 
cryin’ over spilled milk. One of you gentle- 
men will have to go to St. Louis and have a 
new bail welded at the steam forge. It will 
cost twenty-four hours’ time, but it is the only 


way. I’ll keep the boys at work on the levee 


construction meanwhile. ’’ 
“Go to St. Louis to-night! And neither of 


you has had a night’s sleep this week !”? | 
Marian looked at Burford. His sodden clothes 


hung on him. His round face was pinched 
and sunken with fatigue. She looked at her 
brother. He had slumped back, limp and hag- 
gard, in his chair, so utterly tired that even 
the shock of ill news could not rouse him. 

Then she looked out at the muddy canal, 
the stormy sky. 

‘‘Never mind, Rod. We’ll manage. You 
and Ned make out the exact figures and dimen- 
sions for the new bail. Then Mulcahy can 
take me to Grafton in the launch. There I’ll 
catch the St. Louis train. I’ll go straight to 
the steam forge, and urge them to make your 
bail at once. Then I’ll bring it back on the 
train to-morrow night. ’’ 

“Go to St. Louis alone, indeed!’’ cried 
Roderick. ‘‘I see myself letting you do such 
a thing! I’ll start at once.’’ 

“Stop that, Hallowell. You can’t possibly 
go. You’re so sleepy that you haven’t half 
sense. I’ll go myself. ’’ 

“Then what about your watch to-night? | 
Shall I take it, and my own, too?’’ 


Burford stopped, and flushed with perplexity. | 


‘‘We can’t either of us be spared, that’s the 
fact. But your sister must not think of going. ’’ 
‘Certainly not. I would never allow it.’’ 

‘“*Yes, Rod, you will allow it.’’ Marian 
spoke quietly. ‘‘The trip to St. Louis is per- 
fectly safe. Once in the city, I’ll take a car- 
riage to the women’s club, and stay there 
every minute, except the time that I must 
spend in giving orders for the bail. No, you 
two need not look so forbidding. I’m going.’’ 

The boys were too tired and dazed to stand 
against her. In an hour she found herself 
flying down the river, in charge of the faithful 
Mulcahy, to catch the south-bound train. 

‘*The steam forge people will do everything 
in their power to serve you,’’ Roderick had 
said, as he scrawled the last memoranda for 
her use. ‘‘They know our firm, and they will 
rush the bail through, and have it loaded on 
the eight-o’clock train. I’]] see to it that Mul- 


cahy and two men are at the Grafton wharf to | 
meet your train. But if anything should go- 
wrong, sis, just hunt up Commodore McClos- | 


key, and ask him to help you. For the com- 
modore is our guardian angel, I am convinced 
of that. ’’ 

The trip to the city was uneventful. Marian 
woke early, and hurried down to the forge 
works, a huge, smoky foundry near the river. 
The shop foreman received her with the utmost 
courtesy, and promised that the bail should be 
made and put on board the afternoon train. 
Feeling very capable and assured, Marian went 
back to the club. She had spent two pleasant 
hours in the reading-room when she was called 
to the telephone. 

‘*Miss Hallowell?’’ It was the voice of the 
forge works foreman. ‘‘I—er—most unluck- 
ily, we have mislaid the slip of paper which 
gave the dimensions of the bail. We cannot 
go on until we have those dimensions. Do you 
remember the figures??? 

Poor Marian racked her brain. Not one 
measurement could she call to mind. 

*‘I’ll ask my brother over the long-distance, ’’ 


she said; but even as she spoke, she knew that 


there was no hope of reaching Roderick. All 
the wires were still down. 

**And not one human being in all St. Louis | 
who can tell me the size of that bail!’’ she 
groaned. ‘‘Oh, why didn’t I measure it with 
my Own tape measure—and then learn the fig- | 
ures by heart! Yet—I do wonder! Would | 


Commodore McCloskey know? He has been | 


at the camp so often, and he knows everything 
about our machinery. Let’s see.’’ 

Presently Commodore McCloskey’s friendly 
volce rang over the wire. 

“Well, sure ’tis good luck that ye caught 
me at the dock, Miss Marian. The Lucy is 
ust startin’ up-river. Two minutes more, and 
i'd have gone aboard. So ye’ve lost the bail 
a mensions? Well, well, don’t talk so panicky- 

ke. I?ll be with ye in two minutes, and we’ll 
eo to the forge together. ’Tis no grand 
rs ‘mory T have, but I can give them a workin’ 
dlea,? 

‘Oh, if you only will, commodore! But the 
Lucy! How can you be spared ?’’ 

‘Toot, toot! The Lucy can wait while I 
£0 shoppin’? with you. Yes, she has a time 

chedule, I know well. But in high wather 

vhoever expects a Mississippi packet to be on | 
“me? Or in low wather, either, for that matter. 
i'll come to ye at once. ’* 

The commodore was as good as his word. 
“oon he and Marian reached the forge. There 
‘is shrewd observation and wise old memory 
~uggested dimensions, that proved later to 
© correct in every detail. Moreover, he 

usisted upon staying with Marian till the 

bail was forged. Then, under his sharp eyes, 

‘ was loaded safely on the Grafton train. As 
he escorted Marian elegantly into her car, she 
ventured to reprove him very gently: ‘You 





| when I think of the poor, deserted Lucy ! 
“And the captain—what will he say?’’ 


‘*He’ll say a plenty.’’ The little commodore 
smiled serenely. ‘‘’Tis an unchivalrous set 
the steamboat owners are nowadays. If he 
were half as obligin’ as the old captains used 
| to be in the good days before the war, he’d be 
happy to wait over twenty-four hours, if need 
be, to serve a lady. But nowadays it’s only 
time, time that counts. Sure, he’s grieved to 
the heart if we make a triflin’ loss like six 


hours, say, in our schedule. ’’ 


means to me to be able to help him, even in 
this one small way.’’ 

Then the little commodore bent close to her. 
His shrewd eyes gleamed. 

‘‘Don’t I know, sure? And by that token, 


chance that’s led me to share it. For sure, 
I’ve always said it—the time would certain 
come when you—wihen you’d wake up. Mind 
my word, Miss Marian. Don’t ye let go—and 
go to sleep again.’’ 

The train jarred into motion. His knotted 
little hand gripped hers. Then he was off and 
away. 

‘*The dear little, queer little commodore!’’ 
H | Marian looked after him, her eyes a bit shad- 

owy. ‘*Though what he could mean! ‘Now 
you’ve waked up.’ I do wonder!’’ 

Yet her wonder was half-pretended. <A hot 
tiush burned in her cheek as she sat thinking 
of his words. 

‘*Well, I’m glad, too, that I have waked up, 
though I wish that something had happened to 
stir me earlier !’’ 

The train crept on through the flooded coun- 
try. It was past eight o’clock when they 
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of a Monday in 
all our born days,’’ said 
Mrs. Lavinia Kemp, gloom- 
ily. “Year in, year out, 
rain or shine. Shine, hang 
the clothes out in the yard ; 
rain, lug them up to the 
wood-shed chamber, open 
the port-holes at each end, 
and there, with the wind 
whistling straight through 
from King Philip’s Bay, 
it’s almost better than out- 
of-doors !’’ 

It was a fine October 
morning. There had been 
several sharp frosts during 
the preceding week, and 
crimson oak leaves, pale 
yellow elm leaves and scarlet and gold maple 
| leaves were frolicking across the lawn of the 
weather-grayed cottage. Mrs. Kemp, gazing 
out on the pleasant autumn landscape, swayed 
jerkily to and fro in her high-backed, chintz- 
cushioned ‘‘rocker,’’ and groaned: 

‘**Twouldn’t be quite so turrible turrible if 
| *twa’n’t such a glorious drying-day !’’ 

Little Miss Almeda Kemp, contemplating 
her mother dejectedly, sighed, ‘‘Does seem as 
| if I might have waited till to-morrow before I 
| sprained my wrist. Though it’s only my left 
one, after all, and maybe —’’ 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ interrupted Mrs. Kemp, with 
| decision, * ‘not so long’s your ma has delivered 
up to Doctor Galen Pelham a crisp new one- 
| dollar bill for his treatment of your case and 
laying down the law thereon.’’ She stopped 
and demanded, ‘*‘Who’s 
that prowling round our 
house?’’ 

Rising from her low 
sewing-chair, Miss Kemp 
tripped hastily to the 
back door. Flinging it 
wide, she was confronted 
by a tall person clad in 
an old-fashioned flounced 
skirt of a gorgeous Scotch 
tartan, an ill-fitting shirt- 
waist of mottled red and 
purple calico, with a 
small orange-and -black 
checked woolen shawl 
bound about her head and 
fastened securely beneath 

the chin. From the circle thus formed, a pair | 
‘of bright blue eyes regarded her appealingly. 
A large brown hand held forth a string of gay- 
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colored baskets and a wheedling voice entreated: | 


‘*Buy, ladee! Buy!’’ 

‘*Who is it??? called Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*A Gipsy pedler,’’ replied Miss Kemp. 
‘*What’s she peddling ?’’ 

‘*Baskets; but we don’t need any baskets. ’’ 
**T suppose not,’’ agreed Mrs. Kemp, ‘‘but 


poosers of the universe. Ask her the price.’’ 
“Oh, you, Ma Kemp!’’ sighed her daughter : 





‘And I’m not thanking you for myself 
alone,’’ Marian said, flushing. ‘‘It is for 
Roderick, too. You don’t know how much it 


I’m proud of this day, and twice proud of the 
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“ BUY, LADEE! BUY!” 


I hate being too crusty with these poor tram- | 


reached Grafton. Marian hurried from the! ‘‘A quarter, I cale’late’ll be about right,’’ 
coach, and watched anxiously while two bag- | said Mrs. Kemp. 
gagemen hoisted the heavy bail from the car. Almeda, spreading out her thumbs and fin- 

‘*Well, my part is done,’’ she said to herself. | gers, wriggled them vigorously, closed both 
‘*That precious bail is here safe and sound. | hands twice, opened one for the third time, 
But where is Mulcahy? And the launch? | and proclaimed, ‘*Ten and ten and five is 
Rod said that he would not fail to be down at twenty-five. And’’—she made rapid motions 
train-time.’’ toward her mouth with an imaginary knife 

The train pulled out. From the dim-lighted and fork, and chewed with apparent relish— 
station the ticket agent called to her: *-I’ll give you your dinner besides. ’’ 

‘*You’re expecting your launch, Miss Hal-, After a moment of hesitation, the stranger 
lowell? ‘There has been no boat smiled, carefully put the collec- 
down to-day.’’ tion of baskets underneath the 

‘*But my brother promised to kitchen table, and began to roll 
send the launch !’’ cried Marian. up her mottled red and purple 
‘‘Surely they knew that I would calico sleeves. Miss Kemp ex- 
be here!’’ ulted : 

Then, in a flash of recollection, ‘*She understands, Ma Kemp, 
she heard Roderick’s voice: she understands, and she’s taken 

‘*And Mulcahy will meet you the job! I’ll run and get her 
on the eight-o’ clock train.’’ my big over-all wash-apern !’’ 

‘*Rod meant the train that And now the shining tin wash- 
leaves St. Louis at eight in the boiler was hauled forth from its 
morning, not this afternoon train ! week’s rest under the pantry 
How could I make such a blun- shelves and lifted into the sink, 
der! He does not look for me where the stream from the brass 
until to-morrow. ’’ faucet drummed merrily down 

She looked at the huge, heavy into it. Then the newcomer 
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money on the trade. I 
hope that this pedler 
woman’s come by 











bail. ‘‘If that bail could reach swung it easily to the top of the 
camp to-night,’’ she said to herself, ‘-they | range and turned to Miss Kemp a countenance 
ately. It would mean seven or eight hours; ‘‘What next?’’ 
more working-time. But how to take it there!’’ ‘*The clothes-line,’’ beamed Miss Almeda. 

‘*There’s a man yonder who owns a gasoline- | ‘‘ Always stretch that whilst the water’s heat- 
launch,’’ said the agent. ‘‘It’s a crazy, bat-|ing.’’ Presto! The reel was attached to the 
tered tub, but maybe —’’ huge galvanized hook driven deep into the 
looked sullen; the ranks of willows swayed in | carried over the pulley on the chicken-house, 
the heavy wind. ‘‘Call that man, please. Yes, | thence to the grape arbor, and back again to the 
I shall risk the trip up-river. That bail | cottage. 
shall reach camp to-night.’’ The six-legged wash-bench, with its burden 

TO BE CONTINUED. of three apple-green tubs, was dragged into 
duced and screwed deftly into position. 
‘*Got consid’able faculty, ain’t she?’’ Mrs. 
Kemp said, approvingly. ‘‘Howsomever, 1 
shouldn’t wonder if you’d have to pick out 
a / / er ‘a we what we want washed first. ’’ 

: cloths were dropped into tab number one and 
but touching a basket, she | soaped plenteously, and as the rhythmic pound- 
inquired : ing on the wash-board succeeded, Mrs. Kemp 

**How much ?’’ adjured : 
‘*Feefteen, ladee,’’ was ‘Tell her she must scrub hard!’’ 
repeated : Almeda, ‘‘she’ll scrub the bottom of the tub 
‘Fifteen cents. That’s | spang through.’’ 
less than Mr. Peleg Webb| ‘Massy sakes, that won’t do!’’ cried Mrs. 
charges down to the Empo- | Kemp, as table-cloths, napkins and tray-cloths 
rium, and he always deposes | disappeared into the gaping maw of the boiler. 
Miss Kemp, dashing 
a dipperful of cold 
water upon the seeth- 
ing mass, replied mild- 
ly, ‘‘I ean tend to that 
better than I can shout 
it out to her.’’ 
Quickly table-cloths, 
napkins, tray - cloths 
emerged to the light of 
broom-handle, to drip 
them honest. ’’ and steam their way 

‘*Sho, Medie,’’ to the rinsing - tub. 
scoffed her mother, Mrs. Kemp said to her 
genially, ‘‘you’ve got daughter : 
pedlers don’t pay rent got the entire length 
on naught nor nothing of Roaring Brook 
but Robin Hood’s a-swooping through 
roof, and that’s cheap ; our faucet, and there’s 
enough. ’’ no excuse for leaving 
while Miss Kemp was our clothes. Tell her 
watching the sinewy hands tie the coins into| Laviny Kemp’s motto is ‘Rense! Rense!’ 
the corner of a bright bandanna, an idea sprang | and yet again ‘Rense!’ ’”’ 
into her mind, and she cried excitedly : And as the rinsing-tub was emptied and 
to breathe to invite this pedler woman to do | air of a discoverer, laughed. 
our washing !’’ ‘*Rense in furriner’s language must be just 

‘Go ahead,’’? bade Mrs. Kemp, and Miss | the same as in our good old Yankee. ’’ 

Kemp went ahead: The plunge into the azure billows of tub 

‘*Will you do our washing ?’’ number three followed. Then the handle of 
answer the stranger merely stared, and Mrs. | that the little cottage fairly shook, and soon a 
Kemp, from the living-room, instructed: | drift of snowy-white clothes was borne out into 

‘*You’ll have to holler louder than that, | the yard. Mrs. Kemp, standing at the living- 
Medie. Your pa always said you just had to | room window, admonished: 
with furriners.’’ ‘*Tell her to pin that sheet on square, and 
lered louder,’’ *‘Will you do our washing? | It’s twice the work to iron them if they’re 
W-A-S-H-I-N-G?”’ She spelled out the word | *lowed to dry crooked. Likewise, they look 
letter by letter. more shipshape from the road.’’ 

Still the woman showed no comprehension, At last all the clothes were flapping in the 
| and Mrs. Kemp, who by this time had pulled | breeze, the wash-boiler, the wash-board and 
| that she might the more readily superintend | in the brilliant October sunshine, the six-legged 
the negotiations, suggested : wash-bench with its burden of three apple- 

‘*Wash-tubs be wash-tubs anywhere. Show | green tubs had been returned to the wood-shed, 
them to her, Medie.’’ | and the kitchen floor had been mopped up. 

Almeda obeyed. ‘It’s only eleven o’clock!’’ declared Mrs. 
across the floor, and throwing back the wood- | worthy of her hire. Don’t you skimp her on 
shed door, pointed at the row of tubs within. | her dinner, Medie.’’ 

“Do our washing?’’ she piped, shrilly. “T| “Not I, Ma Kemp.’’ Miss Almeda placed 
can’t.’’ She displayed her bandaged wrist. | upon the table an earthenware pot of smoking- 
|**You wash, and I’ll pay you —*? She broke | hot baked pork and beans, a saucer of piccalilli, 


could ship it up, and start to cutting immedi- | that plainly put the query: 
Marian glanced at the night. The river | corner rafter of the cottage, the line unwound, 
| the kitchen, and the wringing-machine pro- 
-Day! 

So in due order, table-cloths, napkins, tray- 
the response; and Almeda| ‘‘If she scrubs any harder, Ma Kemp,’’ said 
and avows that he loses | ‘*Tell her we just scald ’em. No biling!’’ 

myself, Ma Kemp, 

day, upheld on a 

to recollect that Gipsy ‘Tell her we’ve 
A moment later, BUT SHE ONLY ATE AND ATE AND ATE one ioty of suds in 
‘*Ma Kemp, I’ve as good a mind as I have | refilled on the instant, Miss Kemp, with the 
The question was clearly enunciated, but for | the wringer was whirled with such energy 
So Almeda, her cheeks very pink, ‘ ‘hol- | tell her not to put up them pillow-slips skewgo. 

| her chair to the very threshold of the kitchen, the wringer had been wiped off and set to dry 
She grasped the woman’s elbow, piloted her| Kemp, jubilantly. ‘‘This laborer’s certain 

| off. ‘How much shall I pay her, Ma Kemp?”’ |a pat of butter, a dish of Indian pudding all 
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glistening with jellied whey, and a half-loaf of 
rich dark plummy brown bread, made accord- 
ing to the famous Gulf Colony rule of our 
**foremothers’? : 
Three cups of corn-meal, one of rye flour, 
Three cups of sweet milk, one cup of sour, 


A cup of molasses to render it sweet, 
Two teaspoons of soda will make it complete. 


Salt to taste, and if you put in raisins, ’twill need 
more wetting. 

‘*Draw up your chair and help yourself,’’ 
the little woman said, cordially. And as the 
invitation was promptly accepted, Mrs. Kemp 
said: 

‘*Tell her she ought to doff that orange-and- 
black checkered woolen shawl whilst she’s 
eating, or she’ll get so het up she’ll be melted 
down into a grease-spot. ’’ 

With wild accompanying pantomime Miss 
Kemp endeavored to convey this thought to 
the stranger, but she only ate and ate and ate, 
paying no heed. So Miss Kemp desisted, and 
said: 

**Tt’s no use, Ma Kemp. She and her orange- 
and-black checkered woolen shawl are like a 
Turk and his turban, one and unadvisable.’’ 

Twenty minutes later the stranger rose from 
the table, received a silver quarter from Miss 
Almeda, and after stopping and gathering up 
the gay-colored baskets, departed with a cheer- 
ful ‘‘T’anks, ladees! T’anks! Goo’-by!’’ 

Miss Kemp, surveying the dishes, now as 
bare as her hand, remarked comfortably : 

‘*Lucky I saved out some of the food in the 
pantry. ” 

That same evening the Sunday-School Har- 
vest Home entertainment at the Twin Poplar 
Meeting-house was in full swing when Mrs. 
Lavinia Kemp and her daughter, sitting in the 
front row of the audience, hadashock. Before 


them on the platform, not ten feet away, stalked 
forth a familiar figure, a tall figure clad in an 
old-fashioned flounced skirt of a gorgeous Scotch 
tartan, an ill-fitting shirt-waist of mottled red 
and purple calico, with a small orange-and- 
black checked woolen shawl bound about the 
head, and fastened securely beneath the chin. 
Miss Kemp, clutching at her mother’s arm, 
gasped : 

‘*‘My suzzy me, Ma Kemp, that’s the furrin 
Gipsy pedler that did our washing this morn- 
ing.’’ 

But as Parson Annable announced sono- 
rously, ‘‘A recitation from ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
by Mr. Thomas Ray, dressed in the character of 
Meg Merrilies,’’ Mrs. Kemp muttered sternly: 

‘“*?Twas Tom Ray did our washing this 
morning, Medie Kemp!’’ 

“Yes, ma’am, ’twas my Tommy,’’ came 
from the settee behind, and a matron, with 
eyes as bright and blue as those now twinkling 
beneath the shadow of the black-and-orange 
checked woolen shawl, was leaning forward 
and whispering, ‘‘He just went over to see if 
you’d know him, but he said you didn’t, and 
he said you needed help. He didn’t mean to 
eat so much, but he couldn’t seem to stop when 
he once got started, and he left the quarter on 
the base-board beside the kitchen table leg—he 
couldn’t take that, of course. And he said 
*twas only a joke, and —’’ 

‘Tut, tut, Jane Ray!’*’ Mrs. Kemp’s fea- 
tures had relaxed from their grimness. ‘‘ ’ Twas 
a good joke, an excellent good joke!’’ She 
chuckled genially. ‘‘Pity there ain’t more like 
them. The world would be a happier world 
if there was. You tell Tommy we’re much 
obliged. Medie and I can still continue to 
brag that we have never missed washing of a 
Monday yet in all our born days.’’ 





cbuilding thie Individual 
Dy the Rev WL Dawson, 





HE fundamental! question of every social 
ss or religious reformer is how far, in what 
way, and with what chance of permanent 
result, character, once disintegrated, can be 
restored. A great many people will at once 
declare that there is no real question; that 
character, once disintegrated, cannot be re- 
stored. Where there is organic physical dis- 
ease palliatives may be administered, but not 
remedies; in the same way fundamental moral 
decay may be postponed and patched up, but 
not cured. Even Luther, in one of his des- 
pondent moods, said, ‘‘ You must take men as 
they are; you cannot change their characters. ’’ 
Obviously, if Luther’s verdict is correct, all 
attempts to reform the individual are useless. 
The reformer would be forced to conclude that 
the present generation of mature. moral dere- 
licts should be allowed to sink into the depths as 
so much human wreckage. Something might 
indeed be made of the children, but nothing of 
the parents. The law of waste, which runs 
through all nature, should be allowed to fulfil 
itself, since any effort to divert or defeat it 
will result in failure. 

But is this counsel of despair based on fact? 
All round us are deteriorated lives, which no 
kind-hearted man can regard without pity. 
Does our duty to our fellow men exact from 
us only eompassion? Have we not some evi- 
dence that deteriorated lives are capable of 
recovery, that there is a spiritual pathology by 
the aid of which they can be reached, that 
regeneration can be achieved in cases where 
degeneration is most manifest? 

I wish to submit such evidence. I wish to 
make it clear that the individual can be rebuilt. 
And it seems to me that unless we can accept 
this fact, no hopeful view of the race is possible, 
and that no incentive to social reform can exist. 

Some time ago I was holding a mission in a 
large city of the middle West. I had been 
speaking in a fine suburban church, but I came 
to the conclusion that I ought to make an effort 
to reach a part of the city that was almost 
wholly given over to crime and vice. I arranged 
for a church parade through that district, en- 
gaged the police court for a service, and was 
fortunate enough to get the mayor of the city 
to act as chairman of the meeting. 


** The Right Name.’’ 


N a certain Saturday night about eight 
O hundred persons, led by a good band of 
music, marched with me through that 
evil neighborhood. The streets through which 
we passed were among the most dismal I have 
ever seen. They presented the tragic spectacle 
of vice without adornment, evil pleasure with- 
out charm, depravity without concealment. 
Entering one of the saloons, I invited the 
group of half-drunken men lounging at the bar 
to accompany me to the meeting. The only 
response came from a big, rough-looking fellow, 


who said, ‘‘Are you the duck that’s going to | prove that the rebuilding of the individual is| ulous. It is, in fact, the miracle of a rebuilt 
preach to-night?’’ I said that I was, and | practicable. There are no more potent solvents | individuality. A new element enters a man’s 
| of manhood than laziness and drink; this man | life when he finds a human sympathy that | convalescence, and here daily succor is needed, 
In the police court | makes the thought of a divine sympathy intel- | and above all, new surroundings. Whatever suc- 


asked him to come with me. 
‘*Christ!”’ he said. ‘‘If I thought that any 


‘*You’ve mentioned the right name,’ I 
replied. ‘‘Come along; march.’’ 

He instantly straightened himself up, got 
into line, and went with us to the meeting. 
Two hours later this man rose in the crowded 
room, made a clean breast of all his misdoings, 
and solemnly promised to lead a new life. 

Later I learned his history. He was an 
Englishman, who had fought in the British 
army during the Boer War. After the war he 
had drifted to the 
United States, where 
he had fallen into habits 
of dissipation. For two 
years he had had 
no honest employment. 
He had become a **ho- 
bo’’ of the worst type. 
He was acquainted 
with all the tricks, 
shifts, frauds, depriva- 
tions and disasters of 
the hobo’s life. He was 
a formidable fellow, 
very tall, muscular and 
vigorous, with all the 
makings of a desperado 
in him, the kind of 
man that holds up 
trains, shoots or is shot 
in saloon brawls. 

Here was a man in 
whom character was 
obviously disintegrated, 
a moral derelict and a dangerous one. Two 
days later, while I was holding a midday 
meeting for business men, I saw this man enter 
the hall. He was clean-shaved and wore a 
threadbare but well-fitting suit of clothes. His 
face was entirely changed. The bestiality and 
ferocity had gone out of it. He listened atten- 
tively to the address, and when the collection 
was taken, he put a dollar in the plate. Upon 
inquiry, I found that he had been at work since 
daylight shoveling snow, and had earned two 
dollars. When a man puts half of his day’s 
earnings into a collection plate, something 
remarkable has happened to him. 

At the close of the service we advanced him 
a small sum of money for the purchase of 
Bibles. His plan was to go the round of the 
saloons with which he was acquainted and sell 
Bibles. He soon sold his first consignment, 
paid for them, and went off to sell more. When 
I left the city, he Was still selling Bibles in 
saloons, and looking for steady employment. 

Three months later I received a letter from 
the pastor of one of the largest churches in the 
city. In the letter he said, ‘‘You remember 
your friend, J. H.? He must be counted a 
star case. He has kept right, and next Sunday 
we shall receive him into the fellowship of this 
church by confession of faith. ’’ 

Beyond this point I have not traced the his- 
| tory of J. H.; but there is enough here to 
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| was the victim of both. 





HE TOOK THE MOST MENIAL WORK IN 
A LODGING-HOUSE. 


grip on himself. He-came in contact with a 
divine force that renewed him. 

Astronomy tells us that all that is needed 
for the creation of a new world is a point of 
contact or coherence. On finding such a point 
of coherence, the nebulous star-stream takes 
shape and form, and finally a new planet swims 
out into space. The same thing happens when 
the disintegrated human soul comes into contact | 
with the divine grace. There is a new creation. 
J. H. was indeed a ‘‘star case.’’ 

About three years ago there came to my rooms 
in an Eastern city a remarkable man. His 
face, with its firmly compressed lips, its care- 
worn lines, and the half-sad, half-humorous 
expression of its dark eyes, bore a strong resem- 
blance to that of a famous author. He looked 
a gentleman,—a little damaged,—a man who 
bore the traces of moral ravage and physical 
ill-usage. His history was a tragic one. 


The Prisoner. 


E began life with every advantage of 
H wealth and culture. He spent seven years 
at two of the great seats of learning, and 
on leaving college inherited a fortune. This 
fortune he soon lost by the wildest folly. He 
committed forgery, and was sent to a Southern 
prison. 
In prison he became violent. He nearly killed 
a warder whom he hated, and was kept in 
solitary confinement for two years in conse- 
| quence. In the darkness and silence he kept 











A FRESH-COMPLEXIONED, MODEST, 
NEATLY DRESSED GIRL. 


his reason only by play- 
ing with the rats that 
infested his cell. He 
was flogged many 
times, and suffered 
other atrocious forms of 
punishment. When at 
last he left prison he 
was a dangerous crimi- 
nal. Whenever he came 
into a city he was 
warned to leave it with- 
in twenty-four hours. 
At last, one night in 
New York, hunted and 
destitute, he went into 
amission hall, not from 
any religious inclina- 
tion, but simply for 
warmth and _ shelter. 
What happened that 
night he could not ex- 
plain, but something 
gave a new direction to his life. He took 
the most menial work in a lodging-house. 
The owner of the house watched him, and 
having satisfied himself that the ex-thief and 
jailbird was in earnest in his reformation, 
promoted him to a position of trust. A year 
or two later a band of college students wanted 





a man to lead a mission that they had estab- 
lished in the worst slums of the city. They 
chose this man, and he justified their choice. 
He proved himself an admirable speaker, a | 
fine organizer, a shrewd and wise leader, an 
ardent and practical social worker. 

A case like this is worth consideration from 
a good many points of view. It suggests very 
clearly the futility of those barbarous forms of 
punishment that are not yet wholly eliminated 
from the prison system. The work of the 
prison should be to reclaim criminals; too often 
it manufactures them. 


The Man Out of Prison. 


HIS man, when he came out of prison, 
was full of dull ferocity and vindictive- | 
ness; he was a hater of mankind. Two | 

years later he is full of compassion for outeasts. | 

| He is laboring night and day for the redemption | 
| of the vilest of humanity; he is an apostle to 
| the lost. 

| Such a change may well be accounted mirac- 











medicine through his corruption, until at last 
he throws off the poison of evil and learns to 
do well, not for the sake of prudence only, but 
for real love of good. Surely it would be no 
exaggeration to apply to this transformation the 
pregnant Scriptural phrase, ‘‘Born again’’ ; 
for there is no other phrase that describes with 
such scientific precision a man who becomes a 
new man, and lives life in a new way. 


The Gold Brooch. 


the course of work in London I came into 
contact with women of the most debased 
type. I was assured by more than one 
person of experience that nothing could be 
done with them. 

I made a point of treating the most debased 
as if they were ladies. I neither felt nor 
showed repulsion; pity overcame repulsion. 
The response on their part was wonderful. 
They came to my church, they brought others ; 
within a month their appearance had wholly 
changed, and all the bruised and suppressed 
womanhood in them began to reassert itself. 

‘*‘Where are these persons you are always 
talking about?’’ asked an incredulous lady of 
my congregation. 

‘*Madam, ’’ I replied, ‘‘one of them sat beside 
you to-night, and shared your hymn-book, and 
was as modest and devout in her behavior as 
yourself.’? And it was literally true. 

One by one these poor creatures stepped out 
of their dismal surroundings, sought and ob- 
tained honest work, and under the sunlight of 
kindness, began to bloom again like flowers 
that had been beaten down into the mire. 

It is six years since I left London, but my 
daughter still receives letters from these women. 
Some have, of course, been lost sight of. Some 
did not continue in well-doing. But the major- 
ity never went back. A letter from one of 
these girls came only this week. 

On the last Sunday I spent in my house in 
London this girl brought as a parting gift to 
my daughter a little gold brooch, purchased 
with the first honest money she had earned. 
Had my readers seen her as she stood in my 
drawing-room that day, they would have seen 
a fresh-complexioned, modest, neatly dressed 
girl, and would have found it impossible to 
believe that when we first met her she was 
sullen and intractable, dressed in filthy rags, 
and disfigured by the blows of a street fight. 
For six years she has worked for her living, 
she has won the confidence of her employers, 
and has lived a good life. She has found a 
friend in Jesus; in this simple phrase she sums 
up her knowledge of religion. This divine 
comradeship has been to her restraint and 
impulse; and although the fight has never been 
easy for her, she has held fast to her virtue 
and her faith. 

The value of this particular story is that its 
facts are open to examination, and that the 
transformation of character it records has stood 
the test of time. But it is by no means unique. 
The Salvation Army can present hundreds of 
such records. The Water Street or Bowery 
missions in New York can do the same. 

At the former mission I once heard forty 
persons narrate how they had been recovered 
from crime and vice, and each detail that they 
related was accurately known and vouched for 
by the workers in the mission. There is no 
sociological statement more thoroughly attested 
than that the most degraded of human creatures 
are capable of turning from darkness to light. 
When I was actively engaged in this work, I 
was convinced that had my means been equal 
to my opportunities, I could have redeemed 
every outcast in London within a generation, 
and that faith I still hold. 

Were the churches generally engaged in 
saving the lost, instead of coddling the ninety 
and nine just persons, the vices of our great 
cities would rapidly disappear. Human nature 
is so constituted that, except in rare instances, 
it is never reconciled to vice. It prefers virtue 
Even in its worst degradation there are con- 
stantly recurring moments of rebound toward 
virtue. If we can take these deteriorated na- 
tures on the rebound, we can redeem them. 


The Oxygen of Friendship. 


DO not wish to give the impression, however, 

that the rebuilding of disintegrated characte: 

is easy. Let the most virtuous person con- 
sider how long it has taken him to overcome 
some relatively slight fault, such as impatience 
or irritability of temper. How often has the 
fault, apparently extirpated, suddenly sprun: 
up again, like an obstinate weed whose root is 
not dead! The resolution to reform may be 
instantaneous, but the carrying out of the reso- 
lution needs time and patience. 

But there is this also to be noticed, that in 
the rebound from vice the moral nature is often 
able to expel the poison by a single supreme 
effort, just as the body can often throw off « 
critical disease more readily than an ailment. 

The strong stimulus of love and friendshi} 
suddenly introduced into a deteriorated life act~ 
upon it as oxygen acts upon a failing heart 
The moral nature rallies. A motive and im- 
petus to live is supplied. Then follows mora! 


one would break the drink for me, I’d come.’’ | meeting that night he undoubtedly got a new |ligible. This element works like a purifying | cess I had in dealing with these poor outcasts 
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was in large measure due to the fact that 
I had many warm-hearted and wise helpers, 
who patiently nursed these deteriorated souls 
through their convalescence. 

This paper is written to show that the saving 
of others is a thoroughly practical work. The 
men who are most pessimistic about the con- 
dition of humanity are those who sit at ease 
on a safe height. The men who are most opti- 
mistie are those who have gone down into the 
darkness to recover the human wreckage. 

Contact with man evokes belief in man. It 
reveals the high possibilities that exist under 
the worst facts of human nature. I have never 
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HE Norwegian 
T doctor, Allyce, 

advised Mike and 
me not to go, and we knew there was sense in 
what he said, but we had not had fresh meat 
for weeks. Mike’s brother Jack, the fourth of 
our party, had gone in the launch down to 
Orca after mail and supplies, and we three 
were left in camp with nothing to do but amuse 
ourselves. 

Now although Valdez, Alaska, is a thriving 
little town at present, in 1897 it was nothing 
but a few tents. Surveying is not the easiest 
work in the world, anyway, and we craved 
amusement. Within half a mile of us was a 
wooded island that was said to be inhabited 
by several lively specimens of the Alaskan 
black bear. 

So Mike and I had decided to go hunting, 
and had asked Allyce to bring the boat back 
to our camp on the mainland. We could not 
ask him to come with us on the hunt because 
some one had to stay and guard the instruments 
from the handling of inquiring aborigines. 

Bright and early the next morning — and 
bright and early in Alaska in June means 
three o’clock in the morning—we loaded the 
little flat-bottomed punt with our guns, ammu- 
nition, hardtack, rope, small A-tent, sleeping- 
bags and frying-pan, and started to row the 
short half-mile to Bandy’s Island, which we 
* reached by four o’clock. After the doctor had 
helped us to unload our traps, we shoved him 
off in the boat, and merrily shouted after him 
not to forget to call for us the next evening. 

We finally shot a bear and skinned it. Mike 
and I took each a quarter on our shoulders and 
picked up the skin, in which we had placed 
several steaks and which we planned to carry 
between us. It was twilight—about nine 
o’clock in the evening—when we started on 
our two-mile tramp back to our camp. When 
we were within a few rods of our tent, I 
stopped suddenly to pick up a stone without 
warning Mike. As I did so, Mike, pulled 
back by my unexpected halt, lost his footing 
and fell on the slippery stones of the beach. 
I did not see him fall, and starting forward, I 
tripped and fell square on top of him. 

I was up in a second, but Mike did not move; 
he lay pallid and still before me. To get a 
hatful of water and throw it on his face was 
the work of an instant, and with a thankful, 
if loudly beating heart, I saw the color come 
back into his cheeks. 

In a moment he opened his eyes, and after 
blinking for a minute or two, attempted to 
get up, but sank back again with a groan. 

After wiping the blood from an ugly-looking 











yet met a man or woman actually at work in 
the rebuilding of damaged human creatures 
who has not had an enthusiastic faith in man. 
The cynics and the skeptics I have always 
found to be the men and women who have 
never worked for others. And if, when we 
begin such work, we have little faith in man, 
it is certain that our faith will grow with the 
work. 

No fact of religion or sociology is more ade- 
quately proved than this, that love is the great 
regenerating force of human life, and that a 
patient, wise and tireless love can effectually 
rebuild the most degenerate human creature. 
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( /audy cut on his head, I exam- 





ined his leg and found 

that it was broken, and 
badly broken at that. There was only one) 
thing to do—move him to the camp. First I | 
cat some splints and did up the 
injured leg as well as I could. 
Then, making a sling for it out of 
my coat, [ lifted him carefully and 
carried him the short remaining dis- 
tance to the tent. 

When I put him down, he had 
fainted again. After giving him a 
second head-bath and making him 
as comfortable as possible, I built 
a fire,—for although summer days 
in Alaska are hot, the nights are 
cold,—and before long I had some 
bear’s meat cooking over the fire for 
broth. 

I was much worried. When, going 
into the tent, I surprised a genuine 
groan and felt Mike’s dry, hot face, 
I knew there was trouble ahead in 
earnest if I did not get medical 
assistance from the mainland some- 
how. Of frailer constitution than 
I, Mike had been greatly exhausted 
by our long weeks of toilsome work 
with chain and compass, and he 
was in no condition to resist the 
pain and shock of his accident. 

Our shore camp was at least a 
quarter of a mile from the water; 
shouting was of no avail, and 
Allyce would not be likely to pay 
any attention to gunshots. I tried 
the latter, and while waiting for a 
response, did some hard thinking. 

There was really only one thing to 
do, but I did not dare attempt it. 
But when, at twelve o’clock, I 
visited Mike again and found him 
quite out of his head, I found my 
courage. I decided to swim the half- 
mile back to camp. 

Some of my readers may remark 





ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


where he must see it if he regained conscious- 
ness. After stripping to the skin, I rubbed 
myself thoroughly with the sperm oil from the 
lantern. I then trotted slowly up and down 
the beach until I began to perspire, after which 
I gave myself a final rubbing with oil and 
waded quickly into the water. 

The first plunge made me shiver and gasp. 
But I turned my face to the distant shore and 
struck out bravely. I am tall and strong, and 
I relied on a long, overhand stroke. 

If I say that the first plunge was the worst 
of it, I do not mean that the water felt at all 
warm after I got into it. It was bitterly, 
freezingly cold, and I had made a full quarter 
of the distance before I stopped feeling it. 
By that time I was_somewhat blown, because 
I had swum rapidly to keep from getting stiff. 

After quarter of an hour’s work I found that 
the cold did not trouble me so much, but I began 
to have an uncomfortable sensation of having 
turned round, and I imagined that I was 
swimming the wrong way. 


I CUT SOME SPLINTS AND DID UP THE INJURED LEG 


AS WELL AS 1 COULD 
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Then all of a sudden my chilliness left me, 
and I was warm. I remember thinking dimly 
that this sudden comfort was more to be feared 
than welcomed, but after repeating the words 
to myself, I langhed, although in a somewhat 
uncertain way. Then I began to talk to 
myself, more to see whether I could than from 
any desire to hear a sound in the stillness. 

‘*‘What nonsense! Of course it’s better to 
be warm than cold. I am certainly glad—cer- 
tainly glad. I was cold,—Mike,—I tell you, 
old fellow, I was cold, but this,—why, this, — 
this is a regular Turkish bath,—this is,—this 
is—what’s that !’’ 

With a start, I came to myself. Down the 
bay I thought I heard a steady chug-chug ! 
chug-chug ! such as the Betty, our launch, 
made. Could it be Jack, returning from Orca 
twenty-four hours ahead of time? I strained 
my ears to listen, but could hear nothing. 

With a sigh I settled back to work again, 
but I realized, with fear gripping my heart, 


| that my strokes were growing feeble, and 
A moment’s treading water and a look round | 


noticed, without much surprise, that my 
double kick had given place to a 
single, and that my overarm stroke 
was never rising above the surface of 
the water. I was tired, I reflected, 
and cold as well, but not so cold as 
I was when [ started. 

I was at least three-quarters of the 
way across. I could see the tents 
near the shore, and a solitary light 
in one. Over the mountains in the 
east I could see the dawn coming, 
which showed that it was"nearly two 
in the morning. I began to wonder 
whether I could make Allyce hear 
me from the shore or would have to 
walk the quarter of a mile to camp 
naked and in bare feet. 

I stopped abruptly. I did hear the 
boat, and gathering my strength, I 
gave a despairing cry for help. 

I heard no answer, and with a 
tired sigh, I sank down into the 
water, no longer cold, and floated 
softly through warm, bright sun- 
shine to a fair and shining land I 
saw just beyond. 


**Hit him hard, Jack—it is better 
for him to have a sore skin than a 
dead body.’’ 

That was the first sentence I heard 
when, with what seemed to me to be 
loud protests on my part, I was 
dragged from my comfortable bed 
among the roses to the cold Alaskan 
shore, and marched up and down by 
two men, one of whom industriously 
beat me with a switch. I groaned 
and tried to resist, but it was of no 
use. ‘‘That’s all right, Billy—keep 
moving. I’ll quit whipping the 
minute you start walking of your 


that I must be a poor swimmer if I can’t do half | reassured me, however, and I bent to my|own accord.’’ It was Jack’s voice, yet Jack 


a mile. But they should remember that the | 
water of Valdez Bay is even colder than that of 
the Alaskan Gulf proper, and that even in June | 
it seldom reaches a temperature of more than | 
forty or forty-five degrees. It was not the! 
distance that I dreaded, but the possibility of | 
cramp or muscular paralysis through chill. 

I made a roaring fire in front of the tent, 
and put food and water within Mike’s reach. 
I then tied him loosely in his sleeping-bag, 
which I slit from end to end for the purpose, 
and then I pinned it to the ground, so that he 
could not thrash round and spill things. Then 
I scribbled a note and put it in a cleft stick | 





work, with my left hand up for a change. 
The cold was insidiously creeping into my 
veins, in spite of all I could do; and with alarm 
I realized that a strange sound which I kept 
hearing came from my chattering teeth. I 
looked at my hand as it swept regularly in 
front of my face; it was a dead white. I 
spurted for a few strokes, and although I felt 
as if my blood was circulating again, I was so 
blown that I had to rest on my back to recover. 
The cold had me in its grip. I realized thatif 
I was to finish the race, I must save my strength 
and spurt only when necessary to keep from los- 





ing consciousness. I was not half-way across! 


was not usually given to beating people. 

‘**Do not worry him with questions. He will 
tell why he did it, and where Mike is —’’ 

Sense returned with the mention of Mike’s 
name, and brokenly I told of the accident. 

I wakened six hours later from a sound sleep 
to find Jack sitting beside me. He told me that 
he had come home sooner than he had expected, 
and had heard my ery for help. He added, 
‘Billy, old man, Allyce says he can pull Mike 
through, but you were just in time.’’ 

Although the rheumatism I got from that 
swim troubles me still, it does not count when 
I think of that sentence—J was in time. 





of the Arlington Building, Helen Grant 

had no pleasant thoughts; her shoulders 
drooped, her steps dragged, a frown was on 
her forehead. She entered the office, slowly 
pulled the hatpins from her hat, lifted the 
cover off her typewriter, and set it on the floor 
with a bang. 

“Oh, how I hate that typewriter!’’ she 
muttered. ‘‘And everything else in this office! 
I’m tired of it all! This is the stupidest 
place in town to work in, and of all cranky 
cnplovers, Mr. Harding is the crankiest. I 
wish —’? 

The outer door opened, and the morning 
uewspaper came whirling into the room. It 
fell at her feet; Helen picked it up. She 
opened it, and turned over the pages’ with 
listless fingers. 

From among the ‘‘ Classified Advertisements’’ 
« paragraph seemed to spring up to meet her 
‘yes. For a moment she stared at it. There 
was nothing new or surprising about the 
“lvertisement,—she had seen others of the 
«ame kind hundreds of times,—but this morn- 
ng it interested her. She read it again: 

; WANTED.—Young lady stenographer, good posi- 
‘On, Wages liberal, work easy, hours short. Apply 

’, Herald. 

‘That sounds like the place I want!” Helen 
xclaimed. ‘‘T have half a notion to— I’m 
ust going to do it!’? She glanced hurriedly 
. the clock. ‘‘I’ll have time before Mr. 

larding gets here. I’m glad I came early!’ 

There was no listlessness in her manner 
OW, aS she dusted the machine and rolled in 
a sheet of paper. For a minute or two she 
uusily rattled the keys; then she pulled out 


NV cette an the stairs to the second floor 








the sheet, neatly and 
correctly typewritten. 

‘* There, that’s 
done,’’ she said. ‘‘That letter will impress 
‘D, Herald,’ with my neatness, anyhow. ’’ 

Then Mr. Harding entered and settled himself 
heavily into his office chair. 

‘*Miss Grant,’’ he said, ‘‘have you finished 
that dictation I gave you yesterday ?’’ 

‘*Not quite, sir,’’ answered the girl. ‘‘I’ll 
have it done in a moment. ’’ 

For a time the silence of the office was broken | 
only by the click of the typewriter and the 
vigorous thumps of the office boy as he stamped 
the letters. At last he swept the envelopes 
into a heap. 

‘*Tommy,’’ said the stenographer, in a low 
tone, ‘‘would you mind mailing this for me?’’ 

He took her letter and added it to the others. 

Helen found it hard to keep her mind on her 
work. When she ran down the stairs at twelve 
o’clock she wondered how many times she 
would have to climb them again. 

In the restaurant she ordered her luncheon 
and ate it without much consciousness of what 
she was doing. What was food to a girl to 
whom the alluring vision of a new position was 
beckoning? Absent-mindedly, she ordered her 
favorite ice-cream. All at once, with her spoon 
suspended in air, she gazed at the empty dish. 

‘*O dear!’’ she exclaimed to herself. ‘‘Here 
I’ve actually eaten that ice-cream without 
tasting it! I was so absorbed in wondering 
how many carbon copies they’d have me make 
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of everything—and it | 
cost fifteen cents, too!’’ 
; With a last regretful | 
look at the empty ice-cream dish, she left and 
went back 'to the office. The afternoon seemed | 
endless. When Tommy brought in the after- | 
noon mail, Helen looked up from her work. 

As he passed her desk he pretended to stagger 
under the weight of his burden. When he 
piled the letters on Mr. Harding’s desk, Helen 
noticed that there were more than usual, and | 
wondered idly if she would have to answer | 
them all. Then sliding the carriage of her 
typewriter into position, she mechanically went 
on with the letter she was writing. 

Mr. Harding opened the letters on his desk, 
gave each a brief glance, and let it slip into 
the waste-basket. His frown deepened as he 
proceeded. At last he came to one that he 
read a second and then a third time: 

‘**Age twenty-two, three years’ experi- 
ence,’ ’’ he read, half-aloud, ‘‘ ‘energetic and | 
willing.” Um-m-m! Just the person I want | 
to take the place of the slow, indifferent girl 
I have now. I’m glad I decided to change. 
It’s always a good plan to advertise. Let’s | 
see what the applicant’s name is.’’ 

He turned over the page, and gave an excla- | 
mation of surprise. Helen started. With dazed | 
eyes she looked at the letter in his hand. Surely | 
she could not be mistaken—that was her own | 
application! With a gasp of consternation she | 
realized that Mr. Harding was ‘‘D, Herald’’! | 

He had advertised for a stenographer—he | 











was going to discharge her, and she had 
answered her employer’s own advertisement. 

The silence was becoming unbearable. She 
felt that he was gazing at her, and with an 
effort she looked up. 

‘**O Mr. Harding,’’ she cried, ‘‘I didn’t know 
it was your advertisement !’’ 

‘*So it seems,’’ he answered, dryly. There 
appeared a twinkle of amusement in his eyes. 

Helen wished that he would stop looking at 
her; she could feel her cheeks flaming; it was 
all that she could do to keep the tears back. 
Nevertheless, she faced him bravely. She had 
to make a hard admission. 

‘‘Mr. Harding,’’ she began, ‘‘I’ve not been 
doing my best work. I did not realize how 
careless I was getting. ’’ 

Mr. Harding continued to look at her in- 
tently. 

‘‘T am sorry, Miss Grant,’’ he said, at last, 
‘‘but you are right. I must have some one 
who is interested in the work, some one I can 
depend on. I regret to say that your work 
here has not been quite satisfactory. ’’ 

‘*At the same time,’’ he continued, after a 
moment, ‘‘I think I will accept this applica- 
tion. That is, if you have not changed your 
mind about it.’’ 

*‘O Mr. Harding,’’ exclaimed Helen, ‘‘in- 
deed I wish you would! I’m —’’ 

‘*There, there!’’ said Mr. Harding, and 
waved his hand deprecatingly. He swung 
round in his office chair. But he paused half- 
way as his finger sought the electric bell; a 
slow smile crept over his face, and the twinkle 
in his eye became unmistakable. 

““T think,’’ he said, ‘*‘I think, Miss Grant, 
that we are both glad we advertised. ’’ 
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CAPT. ROALD AMUNDSEN, 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


AD it not been for work, man would have 
perished of boredom ages ago. 
E find a true home only when we discover 
a place where we dare to show our best 
and do not care to show our worst. 


HERE is an inspiring lesson in the story of 

the poor and illiterate Russian immigrant, 
who a few years ago was unable to speak 
English, but on his fifty-sixth birthday, last 
month, was admitted to the Massachusetts bar. 
AY unusual instance of projecting civic spirit 

far into the future appears in the action of 
the town of Bowdoinham, Maine, which is 
establishing a fund to be used in the year 2012 
for the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town. 


HE German Kaiser is worrying lest the 

Panama Canal locks may prove too small 

to let his big war-ships through. He has been 

talking about it to Colonel Goethals, the chief 

engineer. His anxiety suggests a means of 

setting a limit to the size of battle-ships, if not 
to the number of them. 


INCE Kansas, in 1909, led the way in abol- 

ishing the common drinking-cup on trains 
and in schools and public buildings, twenty- 
one states have followed her example, four of 
them by legislative enactment, and the rest by 
order of the state boards of health. Kansas 
and Missouri have also abolished the common 
roller-towel and Missouri the common brush 
and comb; but no other states have yet gone 
so far as that. is 


Some things are more easily believed than 
others. One of the ‘‘others’’ was reported 
the other day in a despatch from Naples. It 
said that archeologists had uncovered a kitchen 
in the Pompeian ruins, where, on a terra-cotta 
stove, sat a copper boiler filled with water 
‘that had been there since the time of the 
eruption’’ of Vesuvius, nearly two thousand 
years ago. Although the despatch did not say 
so, the fire in the stove must have gone out; 
otherwise the water would have boiled away. 





OME-GROWN bulbs of crocus, hyacinth, 
narcissus and tulip are likely soon to drive 
Holland bulbs from the market. Since 1908, the 
government has been making in Bellingham, 
Washington, a series of experiments intended 
to test the possibility of raising bulbs to good 
advantage in the United States. The govern- 
ment has not yet been able to produce bulbs so 
cheaply as they can be bought abroad, but it has 
raised bulbs that, when planted beside Holland 
bulbs in the trial grounds in the city of 
Washington, blossomed from seven to ten days 
earlier, and produced flowers larger and more 
brilliant in color. The plants were superior in 
every respect. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL class yell is a novelty, 


but a town in New Jersey seems to think | 


that if other organizations are to have their 
battle-cries, a Sunday-school class also should 


be permitted to make an official noise at proper | 


times and places. A boys’ class has prepared 
the following: 

Say, my friend, 

Have you seen * 

Second Timothy, 

Two-fifteen? 

First Thessalonians, 

Five Twenty-two, 

Tells you exactly 

What to do! 
We print this item not because we wish to 
encourage other Sunday-schools to adopt a 
class yell, but because we know that curiosity 
will prompt a good many readers to look up 
the references, and that will do them no harm. 


ASTER is both a festivaland a symbol. As 

a festival it links us with the Greek and 
the Anglo-Saxon celebrations of the coming of 
spring, takes us back to the Jewish Passover, 
and recalls the culmination of Christ’s earthly 
ministry—His resurrection from the dead. As 
a symbol it is even more beautiful. Toall who 
have lost a loved one it speaks of hope, reunion, 
life everlasting. To the lover of nature it is the 
annually repeated miracle of a world reborn and 
new. Nor is this Easter of the calendar the only 


one. Religious leaders, like the Rev. Mr. 
Dawson, the revivalist, are constantly coming 
upon another kind, personal and peculiar, that 
dawns where it is least expected, and is regard- 
less of the seasons. 


* ¢ 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


F, during the month of February, any inhabi- 

tant of the planet Mars had taken a rest from 

his occupation of digging canals and turned 
a powerful telescope toward the planet Terra, 
he would have discovered that one of the 
‘*poles’’ had become a pole in fact—a small 
one, but nevertheless a pole, surmounted by a 
fluttering square of silk. 

The other pole the Martian would have 
remembered seeing some years ago; but that 
pole, because it was stuck into drifting ice, 
could not stay in the same place, and he proba- 
bly inferred that terrestrial continents are as 
shifting and variable as his own canals. 

The discovery, or rather the attainment, of 
the south pole, by the Norwegian explorer, 
Amundsen, is by no means so notable an 
achievement as Peary’s attainment of the north 
pole. It seems not to have been difficult, or 
dangerous, or attended with serious hardship. 
The traveling was over snow that lay fairly 
level. The cold was intense, of course, but it 
did not impede or seriously inconvenience the 
plucky men who have now completed the 
search of the ages for ‘‘the ends of the earth. ’’ 

But, after all, the results of this last, and 
successful, expedition are not important. There 
is a spectacular element in the achievement, 
but nothing has been added to the sum of 
human knowledge that can ever be of practical 
use, nor is it likely that the scientific informa- 
tion that has been gathered will serve any 
utilitarian purpose. 

For hundreds of years arctic exploration 
was undertaken to find the northwest passage 
round the top of the American continent. A 
practicable waterway there would have short- 
ened the distance between Europe and Asia. 
But Captain Amundsen is the only traveler 
who has ever been able to thread that passage ; 
and his more than three years’ experience in his 
ship, the Gjéa, proves that the waterway can 
never be commercially useful, 

Antarctic exploration has had no such motive. 
The south pole is in the midst of a continent 
almost inaccessible, and as a possession, not 
worth coveting by the most land-hungry nation 
of the earth. 

It is characteristic of the eminent explorer, 
who has sailed farther north and been farther 
south than any other navigator, that, although 
he will stop now and then to write a book or 
deliver lectures, he proposes to return home to 
Norway by the most sensational of routes. If 
your geographical knowledge does not tell the 
story, look it up on a map of the world. From 
Tasmania to Buenos Aires, past the Cape of 
Good Hope; thence round Cape Horn to Cali- 
fornia; to Bering Sea, through Bering Strait, 


the Arctic Ocean, Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, 


| leaving Greenland on the east—and so to 








Christiania. 
What a welcome awaits him there! 


* © 


TUBERCULOSIS DAY. 


HAT the duty of bodily health should be 
preached from the pulpit is wholly con- 
sistent with the main purpose for which 

churches exist; for health of body is closely 
related, if not actually essential, to health of 
mind and health of soul. 

Sunday, April 2ist, has been set apart as 
Tuberculosis day, and the hundreds of organi- 
zations all over the country that are united in 
the fight against tuberculosis are urging the 
churches to give the day general and appro- 
priate observance. 

This is the third year in which a Sunday has 
been thus set apart. Last year, in about fifty 
thousand churches, the ministers told their 
congregations about the practical work that is 
doing—work in which every one can have a part 
—to lessen the fearful death-rate from the pre- 
ventable and communicable disease commonly 
known as consumption. This year it is hoped 
that on the appointed day, still more churches 
will give their powerful aid to this good cause. 

The subject is one not merely of general but 
of direct interest to the churches. A study of 
seven hundred and twenty-five churches, made 





| 


It is carried on zealously and unceasingly 
through every day in the year. 
The purpose of Tuberculosis day in the 


| churches is to make the work better understood 


and to win for it a more general support. 
* © 


SEEING ALL AND SEEING 
NOTHING. 


ride in a railway-car and gaze across 
the aisle at your fellow passengers is 
almost to become convinced that life is 

no longer worth living. 

Eagerness and enthusiasm seem gone. Here 
are men gazing dully into space, or reading 
their papers with unkindled countenance. Here 
are young men with moody glances fixed 
straight ahead ; anemic girls peering enviously, 
with lack-luster eyes, at one another’s finery ; 
women conning the lists of articles they intend 
to purchase. Now and then, perhaps, you see 
a contented face that indicates a merely passive 
state of well-being, but how often do you look 
on one illimined from within by the divine 
spark of joyousness? 

What is the matter? Chiefly this: that, 
lacking interest in the routine of business, or 
housekeeping, or shopping, or even pleasuring, 
too many of us have allowed ourselves to 
become also incurious in regard to the entire 


world about us. The woods and fields, the men | 


and women, the heavens and the earth are shut 
off from us by our own dulness or complacency. 

Notice that child on the other side of the car. 
His nose is pressed against the window-pane, 
his feet beat ecstatically on the seat, his bub- 
bling voice keeps up a continual joyful com- 
ment on the objects that pass before him. For 
him the very caterpillars on the fence are 
dragons, and the snail in the path bears a pearl 
without price. 

It is his undimmed belief that works the 
happy miracles. But we refuse even to let 
those gaze who would! ‘‘Sit down now, 
like a good boy, and be quiet,’’ says the 
child’s mother, and faces him about so. that his 
happy, questioning eyes behold only the dis- 
contented faces about him. 

Have we not time to become interested in 
something outside of business and pleasure? 
Must we allow life thus to spin us dizzily 
along, out of the nursery, through the school- 
room, into the workshop, fusing everything 
into one rushing streak, until our very joys 
die of fever? 

God forbid that the boy across the aisle, 
twisting uneasily on the seat, with eyes filled 
with tears of exasperation, should ever become 
reconciled to the enforced dulness of his life! 
He is right in demanding a joyous, eager, 
enthusiastic outlook on the world and its affairs ; 
for that is his heaven-born heritage. His birth- 
right is entailed; and so long as he remains his 
Father’s child, it is not rudely to be snatched 
from him by those who are themselves unpos- 


sessed of the spirit of adventure or the joy of | 


life. 
® & 


AN OLD FRIEND COMES BACK. 


N the middle West the old-time spelling- 
match has been revived. In Macon County, 
Missouri, four girls and three boys, who have 

withstood the ‘‘elimination tests’’ in the seven 
districts into which the county is divided, are 
now about to engage in a merciless contest that 
will leave but onesurvivor. That survivor will 
compete with representatives of the other coun- 
ties for the championship of the state. 


To a generation that reads without having | 


learned to spell, the contest will have the 
charm of novelty. Young people of to-day 


know only by hearsay of the fierce combats in | 
which their fathers engaged on Friday after- | 
noons in the old district schoolhouse, and on | 


two if there had been any way left to spell it 
except the right one. And ‘‘pierce’’ picked off 
another, because Squire Wilkinson was mean 
enough to give it out right next to ‘‘seize’’ ; and 
Polly Hanly went down on ‘‘necessary,’’ and 
Jimmy Butler on ‘‘precede,’’ and two or three 
others on ‘‘parallel.’’ 

But of course you could not expect all of 
them to know every single word. The real 
excitement came when there were only two 
left on one side and three on the other, and 
the judge, closing the speller and opening the 
big dictionary, administered ‘‘asafoetida.’’ Two 
out of the five passed away at once; two 
others lived through ‘‘diphtheria’’ and ‘‘pneu- 
monia,’’ only to fall victims to ‘‘phthisic.’’ 
So there was only Mary Bachelder left, and 
she, as everybody knew, was a natural speller ; 
and the old squire, after trying her with a 
dozen hard ones, gracefully gave up, and ina 
neat speech awarded her the great unabridged 
dictionary as a prize—because she did not need 
it. 

And was that the end? Oh, by no means! 
At the door there was much pushing and 
shuffling, but the cowhide boots contrived to 
get near enough to ask if they might have the 
pleasure of seeing the balmorals safe home, 
and the balmorals said they could. And on 
the way they spelled words much easier and 
pleasanter than any the judge had given out. 

Because of these things, father and mother, 
even to-day, are better spellers than the chil- 


dren. 
® © 


ITALY AND TURKEY IN AFRICA. 


T one time the Turkish Empire included 
nearly all of northeastern Africa. The 
power of the Sultan extended over both 

shores of the Red Sea throughout its length, 
and over a large part, if not the whole, of the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean. 

Those extensive provinces, however, the 
Turk has lost—partly through the greed of 
Europe, partly through his own injustice and 

















ERITREA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


incompetence. Egypt, although nominally 
Turkish, is actually dominated by Great 
Britain, and is virtually an English colony. 
Eritrea, on the southwestern shore of the Red 
Sea, has been Italian for more than twenty 
years, and Tripoli is fast becoming so. In 


| short, the Turk, however well he succeeds in 


retaining a troublesome foothold in Europe, 
will soon be pushed out of Africa. 

In respect to Tripoli, the Turk, who knows 
he cannot drive out the Italians, is merely 
trying to ‘‘save his face.’’ According to cred- 
ible report, he is suggesting that he will end 
the war and abandon Tripoli to the Italians, 
provided Italy will return Eritrea to Egypt. 

It is hard to see how the arrangement would 
benefit Turkey, but it would be agreeable to 
England, which through its control of Egypt 
would thus get possession of Eritrea, and 
enlarge its African possessions and strengthen 
its control of the Red Sea route to India. 
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ARBITRATION AND PEACE. 


RIENDS of peace need not be cast down 
because of the Senate’s amendments to 
the arbitration treaties. The President, 


less frequent but more notable occasions in the in the exercise of his powers, negotiated the 


town hall. 


By six o’clock the janitor had the two big | 


‘‘air-tights’’ crammed with wood and the lamps 
lighted. By seven the outer doors began to 
squeak open and bang to, and the empty cor- 
ridors echoed to the ‘‘stomping’’ of snow- 
covered feet. Before eight the two leaders 
had drawn cuts and chosen their sides, and 
the opposing forces were lined up, face to face. 
Gigantic cowhide boots, velvety with their 
snow-defying tallow, toed the same crack with 
the daintiest of ‘‘balmorals’’ ; and when every 
one was not only ready, but fidgeting, Squire 


last year by the National Anti-Tuberculosis Wilkinson, who was to ‘‘give out,’’ came 
Association, showed that of all the deaths in the | leisurely forward, opened the old blue spelling- 


congregations, tuberculosis caused one-tenth. 
The effort to decrease the devastations of this 
disease is not to be thought of as transient and 
spasmodic. On the contrary, it is scientific, 
well-organized and earnest, and can already 
justify its methods by the value of its results. 


book, and began. 

How easily the first of them went down! 
In their stage fright they surrendered to words 
that they could spell with their eyes shut and 
one hand tied behind their back. ‘‘Seize’’ 
gathered in one victim, and would have taken 


| treaties and defended them, even to the extent 
of saying that he hoped not a letter in them 
would be changed—not even the agreement to 
ask a third party to decide whether or not a 
question should be arbitrated when one of the 
countries involved was unwilling to submit it 
to arbitration. 

The Senate, in the exercise of its powers, 
has not only removed this provision, but has 
expressed its understanding that the treaties 
do not authorize the arbitration of any ques- 
tion affecting the admission of aliens to the 
country or to the public schools, or the terri- 
torial integrity of any state or of the nation, 
or the indebtedness of any state, or the main- 
tenance of the Monroe doctrine or any othe: 
governmental policy. 

The President can now either let the matter 
drop, or ask Great Britain and France to 
accept the treaties in their amended form 
Even if he lets the matter drop, the treaties 
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will have contributed something to the cause 
of peace, for three great nations cannot even 
discuss arbitration without increasing the 
growing reluctance to go to war. 

Nor, if he lets the matter drop, shall we be 
entirely destitute of means for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes; for before the President 
began his campaign his predecessors had been 
at work, and as a result, the country now has 
twenty-five general arbitration treaties with as 
many different nations, including Great Britain 
and France. The principle is firmly estab- 
lished; and new treaties or not, all disputes 
except those that rouse the passions of the | 
whole nation will be settled peaceably. 


eo & & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


N AVALANCHE WALL.—The new rail- 
way that will pass through the Loetsch- 
berg Tunnel, in the Bernese Alps, is protected 
from avalanches by great fortifications. At 
the southern entrance 
to the nine-mile-long 
tunnel a massive 
stone wall has been 
built, 30 feet high, 
and seven or eight 
feet thick at the base. 
Behind and above ” 
this wall is a kind of trough. When a descend- 
ing avalanche strikes this depression it will be 
diverted upward, and clearing the railway 
below in a parabolic curve, -will descend into 
the Lonza torrent beyond. The snow swept 
down by avalanches in this region sometimes 
attains a depth of 80 feet. In February, 1908, 
a building of the railway works was struck by 
the rush of air set up by a snowslide, and 
was swept bodily into the river below. There 
were 11 men in the building, and all of them 
lost their lives. ° 


ApcrEns GUATEMALA. — The Mayan 
city of Quirigua in Guatemala is believed 
to be the oldest city on either of the two 
American continents. Archeologists declare 

5 that its civilization 
was contemporaneous 
with that of ancient 
Rome. The ruins of 
Quirigua lie 60 miles 
inland from the Car- 
ibbean Sea in the 
heart of a_ tropical 
jungle. Mr. Edgar L. 
Hewett, of the Arche- | 
ological Institute of | 
America, is directing 
the work of removing 
the débris and jungle 
growth that have cov- 
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ered this ancient city | 
for so many centuries. | 
His expedition has dis- | 
covered temple walls 
and lofty sculptured | 
monuments covered 
with hieroglyphics that are said to show higher | 
development than any ancient Egyptian wri- | 
tings. Mr. Hewett asserts that these inscrip- 
tions will be deciphered during the present year, | 
and is of the opinion that the interpretation | 
of them will solve the great problem of the | 
origin of the race that first inhabited the | 
Americas. 
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HE APRIL ECLIPSE.—A total eclipse 

of the sun will occur on April 17th 
that will be seen to the best advantage in 
Europe. In this country the sun will rise 
partly eclipsed in most of the Southern, 
Middle and Eastern states, and at New York 
City will emerge from the shadow about 6.32 
A.M. During the eclipse the centers of the 
sun, moon and earth will be exactly in line for 
a moment, with the moon between the sun and 
the earth. The path of totality begins in 
Venezuela, crosses the Atlantic, traverses the 
northeast corner of Portugal and Spain, passes 
over Paris and near Liege, Hamburg and St. 
Petersburg, and ends in Siberia. The moon 
will be at such a distance between the sun 
and the earth that the diameter of the 
sun and the moon will seem to be approxi- 
mately identical at the moment of the eclipse. 
This fact may enable astronomers to estimate 
more accurately the diameter of the moon. In 
France, the eclipse will take place toward noon, 
when the sun is high in the heavens. Few 
astronomical events during the present century 
will present so many points of interest to 
European observers. It will be the first total 
Solar eclipse that has been seen in Paris since 
May 22, 1724. 


& 


ODERN MAGIC.—The earning power of 
; chemistry is constantly demonstrated by its 
ability to transform cheap raw materials into 


articles of value. Mr. Arthur D. Little, pres- | 


ident of the American Chemical Society, calls 
attention to the importance of industrial chem- 
istry by showing what can be done with a 
cord of wood, worth perhaps $10. The dry 
weight of such a cord is a little over a ton. 
Its value, therefore, is about half a cent a 


| table Irish Society in Boston on March 18th, 





pound. In the form of chemical fiber for 


paper-making, half the weight is lost, but the 
remainder is worth two and one-quarter cents 
a pound. As paper it finds a market at four | 
cents. Made into artificial silk by more refined | 
chemical processes, it commands two dollars a | 
pound, and as cellulose acetate bristles it is) 
worth four dollars a pound. 


& > & > 


CURRENT: EVENTS| 


HE RECALL IN ARIZONA. —Governor 
Hunt, in his first annual message on March 
18th, urged the legislature to submit to the 


providing for the recall of judges. 
Cay 
EMOCRATIC TARIFF REVISION.— 
On March 16th the Democratic House of 
Representatives, in pursuit of its policy of | 
tariff revision, passed a bill putting sugar on 
the free list by a vote of 198 to 103. Seven 
Democrats voted against the bill and 24 Repub- 
licans voted for it. The excise bill, taxing 
incomes above $5,000 a year at the rate of one 
per cent., for the purpose of providing revenue | 
to take the place of that lost by free sugar, | 
was passed on March 19th by a vote of 252 to 40, | 
with all the Democrats and 80 Republicans in | 
the affirmative. - | 
| 
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R. HARVEY W. WILEY, who has been 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the | 


| Department of Agriculture since 1883, resigned 


on March 15th, because he believed he could 
do more effective service in private life. | 
C3) 
“ | 
HE COAL SITUATION. —The anthracite 
operators, who met the miners on March 
13th, refused to grant their demands. The 
operators said that the advance in wages asked 
for would compel them to increase the price of 


| coal 67 cents a ton. Both parties hope to reach 


a friendly understanding before the expiration 
of the existing agreement. 
Cay 
HE MAINE.—The hulk of the old battle- | 
ship Maine was towed from Havana harbor | 
on March 16th and sunk in the Gulf of Mexico, | 
four miles from shore. 


* | 
HE LAWRENCE STRIKE.—The work- | 
ers in the mills of the American Woolen | 
Company of Lawrence, Massachusetts, ac- | 
cepted an increase of wages on March 13th, | 
and returned to work on March 20th. 
& 
UTLAWRY IN VIRGINIA.—Judge T. 
L. Massie, Sheriff Webb and W. M. Foster, 
the commonwealth’s attorney, all of Carroll | 
County, Virginia, were killed in the court- 
house at Hillsville, on March 14th. The judge 
had sentenced Floyd Allen to prison for helping 
to rescue a prisoner. Allen said he would not 
go to jail, and drew a pistol. Other pistols 
were drawn and fired by his friends. 
INIMUM WAGE. —A bill fixing the mini- 
mum rate of wages to be paid to coal- 
miners working underground was introduced 
in the House of Commons on March 19th as a 
government measure. 
EROPLANE IN WAR.—Bombs dropped 
from an Italian army aeroplane killed 10 
Arabs in a Turkish camp near Benghazi, 
Tripoli, on March 18th. 


& 


RESIDENT TAFT attended the celebra- 
tion of the 175th anniversary of the Chari- 


and participated in the observance of St. Pat- 
rick’s day and the anniversary of the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British in 1776. 
TTEMPT ON KING’S LIFE. — While 
King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy was 
on the way to church in Rome, on March 14th, 
a feeble-minded youth, who called himself an 
individualist anarchist, 
threw a bomb at him. 
The King was not injured, 
but one of his guard was 
badly wounded. Several 
anarchists have been ar- 
rested, and charged with 
using the youth as a tool. 
DISARMAMENT 
OFFER. —The British 
First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty announced in the 
House of Commons, on March 18th, that the 
government intended to keep the navy 60 per 
cent. stronger than the navy of Germany, and 
that if, in any year, Germany abandoned its 
plan to build three battle-ships, England would 
abandon its plan to build five. 
ECENT DEATHS.—John F. Hill, former 
Governor of Maine and chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, died on March 
16th, aged 56 years. ——Rear-Admiral George 
W. Melville, U. S. N., retired, died on March 
17th, at the age of 71 years. He was engineer- 
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Which Tire? 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are 
made 10 per cent over the rated 
size. 


That means 10 per cent more air 
—10 per cent added carrying capac- 
ity. It saves the countless blow- 
outs due to overloading. 


Ten per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 


These patent tires are made so 
they can’t rim-cut. 

Statistics show that rim-cutting 
occurs on 23 per cent of the old- 
type tires. It mever occurs on No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


No-Rim-Cut tires—on the average 
—save this 23 percent. And they 
add 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 
That means a saving of 48 per cent. 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 


Tens of thousands of users have 
cut tire bills in two by adopting No- 
Rim-Cut tires. They have told the 
facts to others. As a result, these 
tires outsell any other tire in exist- 
ence. 


The Passing Type 
No Oversize 


On this side is the old-type tire— 
the hooked-base tire. 

If these tires become wholly or 
partly deflated -- by a puncture, for 
instance—they may be wrecked in a 
moment. And the ruin is beyond 
repair. 

Yet these tires—wasteful and wor- 
risome, and of lesser capacity—cost 
the same as Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Over one million No-Rim-Cut 
tires have been used on some 200, 
000 cars. 

In 24 months the demand has in- 
creased by 500 per cent. It has 
trebled in the past year alone. 

And 127 leading motor car makers 
have this year contracted for Good- 
year tires. 

Just because men demand tires 
that can’t rim-cut—oversize tires 
—when they know the facts. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making — is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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in-chief of the navy for 16 years. 
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Three Reasons Why the Chalmers 


Is an Ideal 


1. Chalmers Cars are Easy to Handle. 


, Any of the older members of the family 
can drive a Chalmers. For everything has 
been made so easy for the driver. 


The self-starter does away with the 
tiresome and dangerous cranking. Just 
press a button on the dash and away goes 
your motor. 


The four forward speed transmission 
makes gear-shifting easy—even for the 
novice. The multiple disc clutch is very 
easy to operate. Pushing out a half-inch on 
the pedal is enough to release the clutch. 
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N 
N With the big tires (36 x4 inch) and de- 
\ mountable rims you needn't fear punctures. 
XN Tire trouble is unlikely, but if it does occur, 
N 


you have only to unscrew a few bolts, put 
on a new rim with tire already inflated and 
be on your way in a jiffy. To inflate a tire 
you need only attach a hose from the self- 
starter storage tank and blow the tire hard 
with compressed air. Easy work for anybody. 


2. Chalmers Cars are Safe Cars. 


They are safe because they are so easily 
handled; safe because they are so sturdily 
built. 


All the controlling mechanism is within 
easy access of the driver—the gear shifting 
and emergency brake levers inside the fore- 
door compartment, the steering wheel in a 
natural position, the pedals and accelerator 
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Family Car 


and self-starting button within easy reach 
of the feet. Thus you have the car always 
completely under your control. 

But Chalmers safety goes deeper than 
this. It is built into the car itself. Note 
these four main factors of structural safety 
in a Chalmers: the heavy pressed steel 
frame; the sturdy second-growth hickory 
wheels; the quick-acting, powerful brakes ; 
the forged steel steering connections. 


3. Chalmers Cars are Easy to Care For. 


They are simple in construction; easy 
to understand; seldom out of order. You 
can easily take care of your Chalmers and 
keep it in prime condition. You won't need 
a chauffeur. Our dealer will agree to teach 
you, free of charge, how to drive and care 
for your car. 


Consider the Chalmers as a car 
for the whole family. Remember 
that an automobile is the greatest 
thing in the world to keep the family 
together. Then see the Chalmers 
at your dealer’s and learn how much 
we offer for the investment you make. 
Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 

Chalmers Models: “30,” $1500; 
“ Thirty-six,” $1800; “ Six,” $3250. 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit, Mich. 
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WHAT IT MEANT TO HIM. 


T a nod from the minister, 
A Mr. Richfield, the elder, 
came forward and cleared 
his throat. He had to present 
to the congregation its too- 
familiar plight—that of a small 
country church, struggling half- 
heartedly against the fate that 
has overtaken so many others. Older members 
and generous supporters had passed to their 
reward; substantial families had moved away, 
until now the case looked hopeless. 

Mr. Richfield mentioned the deficit in the 
crisp tone of a man who knows what dollars 
and cents mean, and how hard they are to 
get. The Ladies’ Aid Society, he added, 
would pledge fifty dollars; by a very liberal 
estimate, another fifty might be picked up 
here and there; but seventy-five dollars still 
remained unprovided for. That was a large 
sum for a church like Garnet. In his opinion, 
a ‘‘graceful retreat’’ on their part was prefer- 
able to a ‘‘flat failure’’ to meet their financial 
obligations. ‘‘Sanctuary privileges’’ were not 
beyond the reach of those who cared to seek 
them elsewhere, even if the doors of the old 
church were closed. 

The half-dozen men accustomed to ‘‘say a 
word’’ on such occasions agreed regretfully 
with the elder. The mood of the assembly 
was despondent. As the discussion went on, 
some of the women wiped their eyes. Then 
upon the silence that ensued a new voice broke. 
It was that of shabby Jim Wager. He shrank 
a little from the curious glances that were 
turned upon him. 

‘*T never could speak in meetin’,’’ he began, 
in a voice that quavered with embarrassment, 
**but when it’s a question of losing all a man 
has, he can’t keep quiet. You know what I 
was until the Lord got a hand on mea year ago. 
I ain’t braggin’ of what I’ve been since. It’s 
been a close fight sometimes, and if it hadn’t 
been for the church here, and the prayers and 
the preaching and the hymns every Sunday, I 
couldn’t have done so well as I have. I don’t 
dare to do without them. Mr. Richfield says 
that seventy-five dollars will keep things movin’ 
for another year. It’ll be a sight better for 
me to pay that myself than to take the chances 
of drifting back where I was once. 

‘*‘T can’t earn but a dollar a day,.and there 
ain’t always work to be had, but if we come 
to short rations, Mary and the children would 
rather put up with that than to have me 
staggering home twice a week, as I might do. 
Mr. Richfield, put Jim Wager down for seventy- 
five dollars, and, granting he lives and has his 
health, every cent will be paid. It’s not half 
nor a quarter what the Lord has done for me. ’’ 

Mr. Richfield rose to his feet. ‘‘I will 
assume twenty dollars of the amount,’’ he 
said, simply. 
serious matter too lightly—hidden away from 
our own eyes under the disguise of routine a 
sacred trust committed to us by God for the 
souls of men.’’ 

The despondency was gone. A dozen men 
were standing in their pews. A dozen women 
sat with uplifted hands. The church at Garnet 
was saved. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY. 


ARY Phillips, with white 
face and tired eyes, was go- 
ing over the circumstances 

for the twentieth time. She cer- 
tainly had been in Madge Collins’s 
room when Madge opened the 
letter that contained the twenty- 
dollar bill. She had even remon- 
strated with her for carelessly 
thrusting it in among the note-paper in her desk, 
and Madge had laughingly told her that the most 
obvious hiding-places are the safest. No one else 
knew about the money; no one had borrowed any 
of Madge’s stationery; Madge herself had not 
used any, yet the next afternoon the bill was gone. 
As chance would have it, Mary had that morning 
sent off a registered letter. She could explain the 
letter, and no one accused her, yet in the week 
that had elapsed since the loss Mary had begun to 
realize that some of the girls were treating her 
with constraint. 

Peggy Carleton, Mary’s loyal roommate, clenched 
her small fists in a rage. 

“Td like to pound their silly heads together!” 
she cried, fiercely. “I’d show them how much I 
cared for them, Mary Phillips!” 

“T intend to,” Mary answered, steadily. 

Peggy flashed about. ‘You’ve thought of some- 
thing? O Mary, what? You must let me help!” 

Mary’s tired eyes smiled at her. 

“You do help. 1 don’t know what I’d do with- 
out you, Peggy. But you’ll have to let me do 
things my own way.” 

“As if I didn’t know that!” Peggy groaned. 
“What is your way, Mary?” 

Mary answered in four words: “To go right on.” 

So through the -months that followed, Mary 
Phillips went her hard way. She shirked nothing, 
not even frolics. She accepted a place .on the 
basket-ball team. She worked for a place on the 
“Lit.” Bravely and cheerfully she fought her way. 

Then one morning the dean summoned her. 

“No,” she answered in reply to Mary’s eager 
glance, “the money has not been found. ‘But I 
called you in, Miss Phillips, to tell you how much 
we—the whole faculty—honor you for the way you 
have met this trial. You have not allowed it to 
hurt or hinder your life anywhere. Such an ex- 
ample has a moral influence that will live on in 
other lives and help other persons through hard 
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‘* And there followed Him a great company of people, and of women.”’ 


HE mother faltered in, too sad 
Her ehildren’s joyous cries to hark ; 
She had left the little maid and lad 
At early cockcrow, in the dark. 


She knew not then her day would hold 
So much of pain, but with the throng 
That past her little gateway rolled, 
As drawn with cords, she fared along. 


Through tragic hours she shivered, tense ; 
And when the untimely twilight 
drowned 
The sun, she heard the cerements 
Of those long buried brush the 
ground. 


“Mother, thou wilt not look to see! 
We have swept and strewn the room 
with care.” 
“My babes, your thought is sweet to me, 
But oh, that other mother there!” 


“Mother, thy hair is damp, untressed ; 
Thy dear white feet are stained and 
spent.” 
“ Her wet hair on her cousin’s breast 
Drooped, as her feet all trembling 
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places in the years to come. You have turned a 
disaster into a great opportunity and a great 
victory. With all our hearts, we congratulate you, 
Miss Phillips.” 

In their room Peggy was waiting. 

“Oh, it was good news!” she cried, eagerly. 

“Yes,” Mary answered, gravely, “it was good.” 
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TRAPPED IN A PILOT- HOUSE. 


RTLY to his own } and pr of 
mind, partly to sheer good luck, Captain Lan- 
gren of the tug Sea Prince owes his being 

alive to-day. His tugboat had towed the steamer 
Graystoke Castle out into San Francisco Bay, and 
having cast off the tow-line, was proceeding as 
pilot for the larger craft, when a collision between 
the two occurred. Captain Langren tells his thrill- 
ing experience in the Wide World Magazine: 


I was standing at the wheel of the pilot-house of 
the tug, when suddenly I saw the big vessel almost 
upon us. I spun the wheel over, but in less time 
than I can speak the words, the bow of the huge 
pcr nae had Crashed into the starboard quarter of 


Prince. 

The blow stove in the side of the little tug. As 

she heeled over and sank, the steamer’s bow slid 
up on her side until it was ‘about midships. I real- 
to oS from the pilot-house would mean 
death, for I’m a good swimmer, I knew 

that I could rm swim enough to escape the 
RA = the Fane oy craft. 

So I determined to remain in the pilot-house. I 
believed Ad the boat would come 
and that I should o- have a chance to save e myself. 
The ceiling was little higher — _j pe I 

stood with my back inst the door, raced 

myself in ‘that »sition Db: y pressing m A ‘os 
against the window-ledge fost a1 a few feet away, 
across the narrow room. the force of the 
water broke in the narrow window of the pilot- 
house, which began to fill. I was submerged 
nearly to the chin. 

The water had hardly closed over the deck-house 
when the Sea Prince began to capsize. First she 

turned over on her + side, then completely 
upside down, and righted herself. My seti- 
sation as I was rolled Ae. n the house cannot be 
imogin - I was turned upside down with the 
rolling craft, and for an instant stood on my head 
with my legs straight up toward the ove ed 
floor. A moment later I was yay back on my 
feet. What a dreadful feeling it was! 

Now I heard terrific grating noises, and realized 
that the Sea Prince had rolled right under the 
large steamer, and was grinding st ite bottom. 
Over and over we rolled. One moment I was 
standing erect in the water-filled house, and the 
next I wasonmyhead. Each time the tug righted, 
I caught a breath of air before I went over again. 

The Sea Prince came for a moment to the surface 
on the opposite side of the steamer. , oupeene the 
bridge, and as she rose I pulled open the door of the 
house and jumped out. By this time I was nearly 
exhausted. I tried to get away, but I could not swim 
fast enough, and was drawn under the water by 
oe suction of the sinking tug. Battling desper- 

rose again, and succeeded in grasping a 
life- elt. A moment later I was picked up and 
taken aboard the steamer. 
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DOLLS OF MANY KINDS. 
sent Gol. it is still a question whether the 





first doll that was ever made was a play- 

thing or an idol, it has been definitely decided 
that a great many of the first dolls were worshiped 
as gods. That shows that the doll family is old— 
how old it is hard to say; but a recent lecturer 
before the Anthropological Institute in London 
asserts that they were certainly known in Egypt 
thirty-five hundred years ago. 


There is olerge e collection of Greek and Roman 
dolls in the British Museum, some of rags, others 
of et Prehistoric dolls ‘have been found in 
Peru. icture of one shows what is called a 
double Adis that is ‘a 5 ire ~——s @ smaller 
figure in its arms. ‘Tf’ $s some doubt, however, 
whether prehistoric There like this were simple toys 
or figurines for use in magical or symbolic observ- 
ances. 

In the Marshall Islands half the husk of a coco- 
nut makes a good doll; in Ls Sandwich Islands a 
stone wrap in a@ leaf serves the same 
purpose. In ‘the 'south of India a straight piece of 
cane with crosspieces for legs and arms was often 
used—a construction found also among the abo- 
rigines of South America. In Korea straw figures 
were made, and in Australia dolls are carefully 
molded of wax. 

In the case of many of the African dolls, an 
interesting point is the hair-dressing, for it follows 
—* —aeeues style in vogue in the tribe of the 
ow 

Occasionally the figures served both as dolls and 





“Mother, so dark was noon, ’tis strange 
The sun is dropping fair and bold.” 
“O little ones, it cannot change 
Those crosses, black against the 
gold.” 


That night she could not sleep, but forth 
She wandered while her children 
dreamed, 
Her wet eyes yearning toward the 
north, e 
Where soft the paschal moonlight 
streamed. 


And yet next morn she did anew 
Her task, with prayer to serve for 
zest; 
She had followed long the Master—knew 
Sick brooding would “— please Him 
best. 


From dawn to dusk, with earnest 


eyes 
She plied her work with slight 
repose— 
Then, Easter’s whelming, sweet sur- 
prise: 
The seal was rived, the Master rose! 


= magical figurines. In South 1 Endie, Sos on example, 

on 44 were accustomed to _—_ 
em, and =a them aasift in 

pF ae Pm AL a corey that mapsdlions 

the e — of devils. the girls, however, 

were able to rescue the foating bss they were 

— to use them a; laythin 

mong the By! ndians a mother whose 

child died would cut off a lock of its hair, make it 

— a bundle with its playthin: 

it about with her. Should 

20, e soul of the child would, she believed, be 
unable to find its way as the other world. 

But in spite of its sacred this bundle 


and clothes, and 
she ne lect to do 


was used by the surviving chil ren of the family 
just like any other doll. 
® & 


TWO MOTHERS. 


MAN who held a silky-haired, sleepy-eyed 
A puppy under each arm stood on the curb of 

the busy shopping street, and waited for a 
purchaser. 


One after another, young eo and women 
eget to fondle the ears of the pies and pat 
eir soft, round heads. Land ‘mah eld them out 
obligingly to each admirer, and smiled pleasantly, 
but Soe once did he ask any one to buy. He was 
— waiting until some woman who never had 
count the cost of anything she wanted should 
stop with a cry of delight and ask his price 

Squatted on the pavement beside the man was a 
beautiful Irish setter, the mother of the puppies. 
She watched them with 
wistful, snxiows = 
When any one 
to fondle them, the al- 
_ rose and wagged 

her tail and danced 
about. re she proud 
and glad to see them 
admired ? Or was she 
trying in her mute wa 
to plead for her puppies 

Did her mother-instinet 
warn her that she was in 
ays = of losing them? 

nob olive-green 
automo! ite rolled noiselessly up to the curb and 
topped ar the man. The woman who sat alone 
ini did not alight. Instead, she turned in the deep, 
softly cushioned seat to observe ne scene of which 
the man with the dogs was the center. 

It was soon apparent that the woman was chiefly 
interested in the motherdog. For several minutes 

she watched her dancing about beneath her 

puppies, and looking anxiously from one to the 
other. then the woman said something to her 
chauffeur, who got out of the car and went up to 
the man with the dogs. 

This was the chante for which the man had been 
—- Hastil iis ha both puppies under one 
arm, he pulled o Lan and approached the car 
with a deferential 

“What is the p oe. ‘of a puppy, please?” she 





asked. 
“Thirty-five dollars,” said the men. _giibly. 
“What is the price of both, y eBtaty 

Again the answer was ready, “ ixtysfive dollars.” 

He tossed the parekes tnt inte: ihe deep, roomy seat 
for her to stro) te e little salyeay 
fellows sniffed cautiously as they tottered 
and stumbled comically’ over the hollows of the 
tufted leather. The mother dog ut her forefeet 
on_the door of the car, and | r at her 
babies, Wwagged her tail and whined fnquiringly y, as 
much as to Say, “ You won’t hurt them, will you? 
I know you won’t.” 

“And at what do you value the mother?” the 
woman asked, indifferently. 

The man was not prepared for that. He thought 
a@moment. Then he said, slowly: 

“Oh, I guess I would take one hundred and fifty 
dollars for her.” 

The woman pushed the door of the car open and 
looked at the mother dog. She understood, and 
jumped in with her puppies. The woman shut the 
door and without a word counted two hundred 
and fifteen dollars into the hands of the astonished 
man. 

“Very well, omry she said to the chauffeur, 
as he resumed his seat, and the big, olive-green 
car slipped awa 
crowd. Many 0: ‘them remarked on how lucky 
the man was. But some said nothing. 

Perhaps they understood. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF LIFE. 
ISS Evarts, who taught in the college on the 
hill, had felt unusually depressed when she 
entered the shop of her little dressmaker. 
Her motives had been misunderstood, her pupils 
were stupid, her work had not won an appreciation 
commensurate with its value. 
Yet when she came out at the old picket 


half an hour later, her skies had suddenly | gh 
ened, and she found herself smiling cheerfully into 





the responsive faces of the students that she met. 


leaving a staring, wondering | 





“1 am tired—and discouraged,” she had con- 
fessed. The little dressmaker had shown instant 
sym 'y, for Miss Evarts was a favorite customer. 

ell, now, ain’t it dreadful?” she said, heartily. 
—— get that wa way myself. You know when T’ve been 

— ere all day, and go home to mother, 

1 just love to read aloud something I like, but 

mother, she don’t care much to hear me. Last 
night, now, I could have cried! 

I found something I was just crazy over, and I 

said, ‘Mother, won’t you just let me read this to 

‘ou and I’read on and on, so wrou t up I 

ought I’d ery, gt not darin’ to look at mother 

for fear she’d , an’ ——— when I stopped 

to get breath, al an it up and excited, mother, 

she penny in, calm and placid as a May’ mornin’, 


ws ‘Maria, W was you intendin’ to have that corn 
an Be, sliced down cold or chopped up fine for 


?” 
“And then, Miss Evarts, I did actually cry a little! 
It certainly is trying!” 
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AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


N following Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s “Literary By- 
paths in Old England,” we are led to the school 
of the Merchant Taylors, of London, which now 

occupies the old site of the Charterhouse school. 
This school was a gift to the public, made by the 
cloth-dealers of the city. Edmund Spenser, the 
author of “The Faerie Queene,” was prepared 
there for Cambridge University. The school had 
been in existence about seven years when he 
became a pupil. 


In 1561 the Merchant Taylors decided to found 
a school, principally fo and, gt emery | of the citizens 
of London. The s ed for the adminis- 
tration of the school fame ~~ aed of its character. 
Children were not ge unless they could 
read and write - the catechism in English 
or Latin. The schoo! hours, both summer and 
— were from seven in the morning to five in 
e afternoon, with an interval between eleven 
a. one o’elock. Children were not coddled in 
the sixteenth century! Three times each day the 
pupils, “kneeling on their knees,” were to say the 

prayers appoin 
In Spenser’s time the head master was Dr. Rich- 
ard Muleaster, of whom Andrew Fuller has drawn 
this picture: “In a morning he would exactly 
construe and on the lesson of the day to his 
a eg which done, A a“ LY ss $8 desk 
the school, but woe be 


e to 

“The prayers of cockering mothers prevailed 
with him as much as the requests of indulgent 
fathers, a than mitigating his sever- 
ity on their offending ch — but his sharpness 
was the better endured because and 
many excellent scholars were peee under him.” 

The worthy Mulcaster was in after years head 
master of St. y Paul’ s School, and his ~ ils often 
appeared in masks and Latin pays | 

zabeth and James, according to the fashion of 

the times. The gue himself wrote many of 
the Latin plays, some dry treatises on the training 
of children, and some mythological verses, no less 
dry, perhaps, than the treatises. 
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AN IMPORTANT PERSON. 
Pris 8S who pretend to come from New York 





a 6 





City should be prepared to prove their boast 

by evincing familiarity with what genuine 
New Yorkers would necessarily know. Mr. J. B. 
Kerfoot, the author of “Broadway,” tells how he 
was once unmasked by one who had never even 
seen the metropolis. 

Luke Bushee was a Chippeway Indian who drove 
the driest of birch-bark canoes through the spark- 
ling waters of Lake Nepigon. Luke’s idea of a 
metropolis was a little village on the Canadian 
Pacifie consisting of the railroad-station, the 
agent’s baneslow, a few shanties, and a place of 

occasional refreshment known as a hotel. 


had been signs that the ice of abori reserve 
was ing fre, the | yet under the influence of a 
roaring fire, the last barriers gave way, and Luke 
asked a 

“You | ve 7 New York?” 

“Yes, Luke.” 


“You know Ba’tis’ Michell?” 

“No, I don’t think I ever heard o 

Silence for several minutes. The “with the 
subtle rising inflection of incredulity : 

“Voulive in New York?” 

“Yes, Luke.” 

“You not know Ba’tis’ Michell?” 

“No, Luke; I never heard of him.” 

“Huh! tha’s funny.” Then, as one who convicts 
you out of your own mouth, he added: 

“He’s the cook at the hotel.” 
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VEGETABLE PSYCHOLOGY. 


WELL-KNOWN expert in cooking lectured 
A before the Mothers’ Club in a suburban 
community near Philadelphia the other 
afternoon, says the Times. 
Her subject was “How to Cook.” Afterdw ing 
bog how much a man appreciates good cooking, 
went on to give various recipes. Among the 
first was one for cole-slaw 
“To have this best,” began 1 the lecturer, “take 
a good-hearted en cabbage 
At this point a youne r matron interrupted. She 
was eager to ge the information possible. 
“Tell me, please,” she said, anxiously, “how is 
one to know the disposition ofa cabbage?” 
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THE NEW LEARNING. 


NCLE John opened the conversation with 
his favorite nephew, which we report here 
on the authority of Out West, by asking gen- 

ially, “Fifth grade this year, Tommy?” 
“Fee, tr.” 
“You're in decimals now, or fractions,no doubt?” 
“No, sir. I’min crochet-work and clay modeling 
this year.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. William Cullen Bryant. Julian Hawthorne. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
William Dean Howells. 

2. 1. Ye, yell, low—yellow. 11. Eighty. 

3. Larkspur, ivy (IV), carnation, sage, palm, 
dates, aap, oleander, sweet pea, snowball, 
dandelion, phlox. 

4. Cup and ball, grace-hoops, marbles, bean- 
bags, dumb-bells, box kites, croquet, ho; scotch, 
basket-ball, canoeing, jackstones, baseball, magic 
lantern. toy balloon, jump-ro’ battledore and 
shuttlecock, tin soldiers, tennis rackets, football, 
e —— —. sling, peg top, “Ashing, lacrosse. 

Car, a, van—caravan. 11. Dick, shun, ary 
diets. Site Heel, I owe, trope—heliotrope. 

6. Bitter, hurt, thin, beaver, rich, uses—‘‘Virtue 
is better than riches.” 
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A COMPLAINT. 
By E. H. Thomas. 
Humpty-Dumpty’s mother sat upon the wall, 
Cackling and scolding as loud as she could call: 
“One would think ’twas sad enough, cut, cut, cut, 
cutarket ! 

When my Humpty-Dumpty was carried off to 
market. 

But now he’s stained all red and blue and painted 
with a star ; 

They’ve made of him an Easter egg, cut, cut, cut, 
cadar! 

Oh, I scarcely know him—don’t you think it’s hard ? 

For an old hen’s feelings they have no regard. 

Well, it’s no use cackling any longer, but — 

Such unkindly actions, ah, they cut, cut, cut!” 
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THE BROKEN LILY. 
By E. A. F. 


HE side-door bell rang sharply. Dorothy and 
John were hurrying through breakfast, because it 
was a warm spring morning and the sunshine on 

the walk seemed to point with a shining finger toward 
the path leading across the meadow, along which they 
would presently go to school. This path was always 
full of interest, and it was desirable to start early and 
have plenty of time for exploration. 

They looked out of the window, and in contrast with 
the joy of the morning and their own anticipations, 
they saw the drooping figure of Anastasia, their neigh- 
bor and playmate. Her eyes were full of misery as she 
turned them toward the window, and Dorothy instantly 
read reproach. The children ran to the door, all 
aquiver. 

‘It’s that old Mrs. Cluck-cluck!’’ burst forth Anas- 
tasia, discharging evil news and tears at the same time. 
‘She has just ruined my lily—she has tipped it out of 
the pot and scratched—and—almost —’’ 

‘Where was the lily??? John demanded evidence at 
once. It was the time for action—not for tears. 

“IT had it out in the sun to water it—and I only left 
it one minute, and when I came back there it was!’’ 

Dorothy was silent. For days she had felt that 
trouble would come through their white hen. Mrs. 
Cluck-cluck had felt all the delight of spring in every 
feather, and no barbed wire nor mesh of netting could 
prevent her roaming. Now the worst had come. 

Anastasia loved Mrs. Cluck-cluck; she had even 
helped name her when John brought her home—a little 
fluffy ball, with beadlike eyes. When she was larger 
and the children tied a red cord to her leg and took her 
walking, Anastasia had shared in their pride. 

Soberly Dorothy and John went in after their 
hats; now there would be no pleasant dallying along 














turning corners. It suggested sudden fire and alarm. 
Dorothy’s most prized belonging was a roll of colored 
tissue-paper—suitable for so many things! These they 
carried round the hedge and left on Anastasia’s pile of 
books, where she was sure to find them. When this 
had been done, they reasonably expected the cloud to 
lift, and that was why it was hard to find the things 
back on their own piazza when they returned from 
school. Not a word to explain why, but there they 
were—their peace-offerings ! 

Dorothy and John were used to sharp differences, 
open assault and thorough forgiveness. But this was a 
matter not to be righted, it seemed, and so the trouble 
grew, until the little neighbors passed each other with- 
out a turn of the eye. 

Strangely enough, Mrs. Cluck-cluck was the one to 
bring about reconciliation. Just a hint of her plan 
came when the children found her sitting upon some 
eggs in a small tent-like house in the garden. They 
stepped about this little house very carefully every 
morning, and saw the lady fluffed out with wide wings, 
and eyes that were either sleepy or unfriendly. 

The day before Easter they crept down to the little 
house, and there they found Mrs. Cluck-cluck proudly 
crooning over a family of dear little yellow chicks that 
were already strong enough to look for food and to 
make considerable noise about it. 

Dorothy and John looked at each other without a 
word, and then they chose the brightest, strongest one 
of all, and cuddling it carefully, went round the hedge 
to find Anastasia. 

‘*It’s for Easter,’’ explained John, ‘‘and it is all 
your own! Perhaps you can teach her to play with 
you just as her mother did.’’ 

Who could hold out against anything so lovely? Not 
Anastasia. She clasped her new gift closely, but with 
some embarrassment asked the children to come up to 
the nursery. There on the window-seat they saw a 
tall green shaft topped by a gleaming flower. The lily 
had bloomed. 
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GOSSAMER. 


By Marion Green. 





They Chose the Brightest and Strongest. 


Whenever you see a spider’s web 
Shine, diamond-decked with dew, 
You may always know 
That a moment ago 
A woodland sprite, in fear of a foe, 


Has scampered away from you. 


the meadow; sterner business was on hand. They followed Anastasia 
round the hedge, and although prepared, they came upon the overturned 
lily with dismay. They knew how Anastasia had watered and tended 
her treasure, and with what object in view; and there it lay, with one 
branch broken and its exposed roots drying in the sun. In spite of the 
blow thus dealt to bud and bloom, Mrs. Cluck-cluck was indifferently 
wandering afield, interested in her own pecking. 

John soon had her under his arm, making for the stable, while Dorothy 
helped her friend set the plant upright. The thing that was hard was 
Anastasia’s grief, for it was full of resentment, and held no place for 
forgiveness. All the way to school Dorothy and John planned to show 
their sorrow by some pacifying gift. John’s greatest treasure at the 
time was a silver bell or gong. It was great fun to carry it in his hand 
when tearing along on roller-skates, and to strike it sharply before 


For the spider spins his web in the sun 
With every rainbow hue, 
Whether large or small, 
For a gossamer shawl 
That a fairy will wear at a midnight ball, 
In the moonlight, silvery blue. 
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“Warm 
as toast” 





To be “warm as toast” 
suggests a comfort that 
means more than mere 


heat. It conveys the 
idea of a gentle ra- 
diation that travels to 
the heart and makes 
the whole world joyous. 
Comfort like this is 
what we offer with 


[\WERICAN [DEAL 


They warm the hallways 
and rooms all over with 
equal distribution far sur- 
passing any other methods. 
IDEAL Boilers are made 
from an absolute knowledge 
of the utmost a pound of 
coal will do, and just how to 
burn it so that the total heat 
of which it is capable is de- 
livered to the rooms above. 


Their heat - making ability is 
planned and calculated by scien- 
tific men at our Testing Labora- 
tories in America, Germany, 
England, France and Italy, and 
thoroughly proved out before 
placing them on the market. 
You buy a certainty in coal- 
saving features. And, IDEAL 
Boilers last! 


There are no fragile parts, no steel 
drums to warp, burn out or spring 
apart, leaking gas and ash-dust. No 
parts to be re-packed, calling for oft 
overhauling. The sections are joined 
by our clever machine-made nipples 
—iron to iron—no leaks. 


Therefore 50 years’ right use would 
not bring out a repair bill. 


AMERICAN 
Radiators are 
equally well 
made. Imposs- 
ible to wear or 
rust them out 
—good for a 
century. Be- 
sides, they 
have a style, 
finish and or- 
namentation 
unequalled. 
A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and Please let us 
483 sq.it.of 38-in.AMERICAN Ra- tell you the 
diators, costing the owner $205, full why, how 
were used to heat this cottage. and 

At this price the goods can be n Present 
bought of any reputable, com- attractive pri- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- ces, Ask for 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, b k (f ) 
freight, etc., which are extra, Roe ree), 
and vary according to climatic Ideal Heat- 
and other conditions. ing.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 














A CENSUS OF THE FARM. 
HE person who goes to live in the country, 
and fears that the means of recreation will be 
insufficient, is surely in most pitiful case. A writer 
in the World’s Work of London says he has 
enough fun planned out ahead of him in his 
modest little place to last a lifetime. 


First of all, he mentions his farm census—not 
the census of his live stock, which the nation takes 
for him and would oceupy only a few minutes of 
time, but a census of the wild life about him. 

“I want to make a careful map of the whole place 
and mark in every tree, with notes as to its history. 
And | want to make a collection of all the grasses 
and all the plants which are warring with them in 
the orchard. I want to know exactly what birds, 
and how many of them, are nesting on the place, 
and I want to mark these nests on my map. 

“Also I want to take note of all the other wild 
life of the year. How many ants’ nests, and where? 
And wild bees’ and wasps’ nests, . And I 
should like to attempt a list of the varieties of 
animals that live underground. 

“T am certain it would come as a revelation to 
newcomers to the country to learn how large is 
the bird and beast population of their territories. 
It can only be after months in the open, after 
constant sleeping out and early rising, after a 
great deal of patient investigation, that the true 
population in fur and feathers could be deter- 
mined. But it would be well worth while. 

“The Boy Scout, who, although he was received 
by the King at Windsor, still coéperates in my 
arden and orchard, makes out for me this list of 
irds and animals which he has seen in garden or 
orchard, or within sight of them: 
| “Kingfisher, goldfinch, bullfinch, chaffinch, 
greenfinch, yellowhammer, robin, woodpecker, 
blackbird, thrush, sparrow, linnet, greater white- 
throat, wren, rook, pigeon, tomtit, wagtail, lark, 
cuckoo, peetweet, starling, moor-hen, partridge, 
ne ems golden plover, martin, swallow, jay, owl- 

wk, magpie. 

“Hare, rabbit, fox, house-mouse, field-mouse, 
sward-mouse, toad, frog, hedgehog, otter, mole, 
stoat, weasel, rat. 

“When people ask me what stock I keep, I shall 
show them that list!” 
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WEATHER-WISE BENJIE. 


HE difficulty of predicting the weather is not 

one of the troubles of the fisherfolk, declares 

Stephen Reynolds in “Alongshore.” He tells of 
| Benjie’s scorn for the weather-foolish. 


| “*Sudden gale!’” Benjie repeats. “Sudden, did 
|’ee say? I’ve a-seed this ’ere coming these three 
| days past. Didn’t want no barometers for to fore- 
| tell this, n’eet no newspapers, nuther. Why, ’tis 
| the sky tells me, and the sea, and the clouds; an’ 
a? tell you, too, if you studied ’em like I do. 
|. “Didn’ ’ee see the wool-packs lying down on the 
horizon the ae before yesterday? I did. ‘Ah, 
me boys,’ says I, ‘you’m a-waiting there an’ look- 
ing atus. You’m coming.’ 
‘Didn’ ’ee see this wind blowing outside there, 
out in the offing, last night? Black ’twas on the 
water, black as pitch, an’ I seed the water turn- 
ing up white; an’ in here ’twas a flat calm. 
| Bout ten o’clock I seed the little billow coming 
in. ‘Here ’tis, then,’ I says. ‘Come along if you’m 
a-coming.’ 
| .“‘And when I was out here about one last night, 
| after I’d had an hour’s sleep an’ a cup of tea, while 
| you was snug in bed, the sea was crying, crying 
| ‘twas, on the sand at low tide. An’ you knows 
| what it means when you hear that.” 
|. “I knowed something or other was coming,” a 
| bystander remarks. “My corn was stabbing all 
Rm ye . I got the rheumatics chronic in this 
| left shoulder now.” 
| _.““G’ out wi’ thy corns!” responded Benjie. “They 
didn’ tell thee what ’twas coming, like the sky an’ 
| the sea told me. I ain’t got corns; I knows how 
to cure ’em. An’ I ain’t got no rheumaties, though 
I been wet through in my time so long as you’ve 
been born. 1 don’t want no corn or rheumatics to 
tell me what sort of weather ’tis going to be. And 
i don’t need ’em to tell me we ain’t finished with 
it yet. Can’t ye hear the gulls screaming back 
over the houses, like as if they was in pain? They 
ew as well as you an’ me, aye, better, pretty 
ngs. 
"The big bass’ll be coming ’long after this, next 
| long tides, after the sand-eels. Mackerel maybe’ll 
lay alongshore, too. ’Tis an ill wind that don’t 
low Benjie no good; an’ if ’t don’t, I knows how 
to put up wi’ it, like us have had to aforetime.” 
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EFFICIENT VETERANS. 


OKUSAI, the great Japanese artist, says, 

“Since I was six years old I have been in the 
habit of drawing the shapes of objects. Toward 
my fiftieth year I published an infinity of designs; 
but I am not satisfied with anything I produced 
before my sixtieth year. It is at my seventieth 
year that I am more or less able to understand the 
| forms of birds, fishes, and so forth. At the age of 
| one hundred and ten, everything from my brush, 
| whatever it is, may be full of life.’ Commenting 


on the optimism of Hokusai, Miss Harriet E. Paine, 


| in “Old People,” tells of a number of elderly folk 
who can do things more skilfully than their younger 
friends. 


I have known a dear old ney almost ninety 
| years of age who kept up her lifelong habit of 
cooking for her family, and to the last her cookery 
| was the work of an artist. If I say that her mince 
pies and her sugar gingerbread and her doughnuts 
were all incomparable, everybody in our village 
| will know her name, for her food was not ey 
good, but actually the best. That she continue 
| to cook so well that she could satisfy the wants of 
| her beloved old husband and herself without the 
| burden of a servant was the result of her long life 
| of intelligent activity. 
One splendid old lady who lived to be ninety-one 
spent her last dozen years traveling in Europe and 
| the South, and wherever she went she taugi it new 
branches of industry. She was over eighty when 
| She learned to crochet; but her work was so beau- 
| tiful that the shawls she made were fit for heir- 
|looms. She helped a poor Swiss woman to become 
| inde endent for life by teaching her the art of 
| crocheting these shawls. Wherever she went in 
the South and saw women wearing themselves out 
over fires to bake hot biscuits three times a day, 
she straightway set herself at work to show them 
how to make the most excellent yeast bread. 
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HER CYCLONE TOILET. 


| [TI was in the cyclone season, and a bad storm 

having come up in the night, Mrs. Hall roused 
her family, and they hurried into their clothes, 
preparatory to retiring to the cellar. 

The thirteen-year-old daughter, who was just 
beginning to be particular as to what she wore, 
hastened — before dressing—into her youngest 
aunt’s room, and although half-crying, inquired 
pee ge A “Aunt Nellie, would you wear your 
hobble skirt if you were me?” 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Send for Catalog 
All Latest Improvements 
Free Engine Clutch 
OPEN TERRITORY FOR AGENTS 


AMERICAN MOTOR WORKS, BROCKTON, Mass. 


SHE QUIT COFFEE | 
AND MUCH GOOD CAME FROM IT. | 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put a person 
in such a condition as it did a woman of Apple 
Creek, O. She tells her own story: 

“TI did not believe coffee caused my trouble, and 
frequently said I liked it so well I would not quit 
drinking it, even if it took my life, but I was a 
miserable sufferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“T was scarcely able to be around at all. Had 
no energy and did not care for anything. Was 
emaciated and had a constant pain around my 
heart until I thought I could not endure it. I felt 
as though I was liable to die any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and the least 
excitement would drive sleep away, and any little 
noise would upset me terribly. I was gradually 
getting worse until finally, one day, it came over 
me and I asked myself what is the use of being 
sick all the time and buying medicine so that I 
could indulge myself in coffee ? 

“So I thought I would see if I could quit drink- 
ing coffee, and got some Postum to help me quit. 
I made it strictly according to directions and I 
want to tell you that change was the greatest step 
in my life. It was easy to quit coffee because I 
had the Postum which I like better than I liked the 
old coffee. One by one the old troubles left, until 
now I am in splendid health, nerves steady, heart 
all right and the pain all gone. Never have any 
more nervous chills, don’t take any medicine, can 
do all my housework and have done a great deal 
besides. 

“My sister-in-law, who visited me this summer, 
had been an invalid for some time, much as I was. 
I got her to quit coffee and drink Postum. She 
gained five pounds in three weeks, and I never 
saw such a change in anyone’s health.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 











appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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On 120,000,000 


Dishes Daily 


Because of Its 


“Pure-Salt” Flavor 


We figure that 120,000,000 dishes are fla- 
vored with Shaker Salt every day —an esti- 
mate based on the number of packages 
we sell. 

Shaker is produced in a plant where we 
take from salt daily more than 5 tons of 
impurities. It is the cleanest salt that’s 
known. It naturally follows that it has the 
true sa/t taste. 

Shaker never clogs or cakes, even in 
dampest weather. Because it spreads in 
thinner layers and looks very white, some 
people think they are using more than they 
would of common salt. The fact is that by 
weight they are using less. Shaker grains 
are small. There are five grains of it to 
every one of common salt. And there's 
usually more vea/ sa/t in four of these finer 
grains than in the one common grain. 

Try the salt that 


Always Flows Freely 


HANK 


Table Salt 


Contains No Starch 
—No Flour 
Sold only in Shaker 
Packages with 
convenient spout — 
never in bags. 10c 
east of the Rockies. 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 
St. Clair, Mich. 
Makers of Diamond 
Crystal Cooking 
Salt—Fiaked. 
Ask Your Grocer. 











y Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SIL . NO 9 
each; $2.5 .; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Nature’s Best Aid to 
Good Health 


There are pleasanter ways 


to keep well than by taking 


medicines, dieting, or observing rigorous hygienic routine. 





And one of the 
pleasantest and 
easiest is to eat 
quantities of 
fresh grapes, or 
to drink pure 
grape juice. 


For Nature has 
stored away in 
the grape won- 
derful tonic and 
blood- building 
qualities —all of 
which are pre- 
served for you in 
ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE. 


Only Concord 
Grapes — big, 
luscious, purple 
Concords— 





are used for 
ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE. 


Our two splen- 
did plants, located 
in the hearts of 
the New York 
and Michigan 
famous grape- 
growing districts, 
command the 
cream of each 
season’s crop. 
Each day’s pick- 
ing goes to press 
that day. Fruit is 
never held over 
to wilt or wither. 


Absolutely 
pure, unsweeten- 
ed and undiluted. 


Fall Plump Grapes only in Armour’s Grape Juice 


Armours 
Grape Juice 


Bottled Where Best Grapes Grow 


Aids digestion, increases appetite, yields vitality and energy. 


And is, besides, the most truly delicious of beverages — 
the great family, social and gala drink, as well as the drink 


for health. 


ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at 


fountains, buffets and clubs. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with 


pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Dept. 112, Chicago. 


Armour’s, we will send you a trial dozen 
Address Armour and Company, 


rate ARMOUR > COMPANY 
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WhyShouldI Use 
Cuticura Soap? 


“There is nothing the matter 
with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
troubles.” True, it zs for skin 
troubles, but its great mission is 
to prevent skin troubles. For 
more than a generation its deli- 
cate emollient and prophylactic 
properties have rendered it the 
standard for this purpose, while 
its extreme purity and refreshing 
fragrance give to it all the advan- 
tages of the best of toilet soaps. 
It is also invaluable in keeping 
the hands soft and white, the hair 
live and glossy, and the scalp free 
from dandruff and irritation. 

While its first cost is a few cents 
more than that of ordinary toilet 
soaps, it is prepared with such care 
and of such materials, that it wears 
to a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of other soap, and making 
its use, in practice, most econom- 
ical. Cuticura Soap issold through- 
out the world, but a liberal sample 
cake will be mailed free, with 32-p. 
book, on application to ‘Cuticura,’ 
Dept. 133, Boston. Be@”Tender- 
faced men shave in comfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick, 25. 





sweeping with a corn 
broom, when at a 


Sweeper? No woman 
prefers a corn ag) ~ 
a sweeper, 
under the mistaken 
idea that it’s more 
—— she 
continues sweep- 
— theold, 
laborious, 
back-break- 


reason, inclu 
ding that of economy, the 


BIS SELL Sete 


is the only aay sautene for dail 
use on carpets rugs, you 

take a few moments to consider its merits 
you will not let a day pass until you have 


p one, 

The “BISSELL” lessens the labor of 
brightens and preserves 
ip a plows ick tostand 
making sweeping a p) it task 
of a drudgery. 


For sale by all first-class trade. 
Price $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet S Co., 142 
Grand Rapids, Mich. pool 9) 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread 
has stood the test for 128 years and is today recognized 
as the standard the world over. Buy BARBOUR’S 
and avoid cotton substitutes marked ‘ Linen Finish.” 
| Insist upon the genuine Barbour's Linen Thread. 




























A VALUABLE CUSTOMER. 


T was bargain-day at Call & Ketchum’s, and at 

the lamp-shade counter there was a crowd of 
eager buyers. Those close to the counter were 
giving orders for pink, blue, white and gold shades 
much faster than the two clerks could fill them. 


Above their excited voices and the eager talk of 
the second and third rows came from way out in 
the aisle a shrill, insistent call, “I want green! 
Aren’t there any green shades? Where are the 
green ones?” 

Two women in front separated. 

“For pity’s sake, let her in here, where she can 
see!” said one of them. “I’d wait half an hour 
more rather than have that going on in my ears!” 

The persistent one edged in between them. 

“Do you see any green shades?”’ she demanded 
of the woman directly in front ofher. ‘Where do 
you suppose the green ones are?” 

But the woman in front lived far out in the 
suburbs, and she was bent on getting four pink 
shades. She might have been deaf for all the 
attention she paid to her neighbor. 

“Don’t you suppose they have any green 
shades?” the voice went on, and a small, ao ge 
person of whom the question was asked suc- 
ew 


mbed. 
“You may have my place,” she said, .y- — 
don’t care enough about lamp-shades to stay in 
the crowd and be jabbed with parasols,” and she 
cast a look of resentment at the knobby handle in 
her neighbor’s > 

The seeker after green pressed forward, and 
rested the knobby handle on an old lady’s shoulder. 

“Haven’t you any green shades to sell?’ she 
asked the clerk, over the old lady’s shoulder. ‘I 
wish to see the green ones.” 

“It is this customer’s turn first,’”’ said the clerk 
stolidly. ‘“Which color did you say?” he inquired 
of the old lady. 

“Yellow,” said the old lady, “and —’”’ 

“Ask to see the green ones!” besought a voice in 
her ear. 

“Have you green ones?” asked the old lady, 
wriggling under the parasol knob. 

“Here they are,’ and the clerk produced from 
under the counter a handful of little green shades. 

Before the old lady could say what she wished, 
the voice behind her came again, loud and clear: 

“Do to say those are the green ones? 
Somebody told me they’d be too green for my 
room, and I didn’t believe it, but they are!” 

And with the air of one against whom all the 
world has sinned, the owner of the knobby-handled 
pean and the shrill voice elbowed her way out 

the aisle again. 
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AN ARCTIC NIGHT. 


R. Harry Whitney, who adopted the Eskimo 
mode of life and shared with the natives their 
daily privations and their dangers, tells in his 
book, “Hunting with the Eskimos,” this story of an 
adventure in an open whale-boat on arctic seas, 
and of the unhappy night which followed on land. 


A stiff breeze was blowing, and when we passed 
the point above Etah, perceptibly increased. Sails 
were set and we were making g progress when. 
without warning, a puff broke the step which held 
the mast in place and before the sail could be 
lowered, two boards in the bottom of the boat split. 
and the boat began to leak so badly that I fear 
it would fill with water and sink, for it was heavil 
loaded, before we could make the nearest lan 
which we headed for at once. Fortune favored 
us, however, and although crew and outfit got a 
thorough soaking, we reached shore safely. 

Although the temperature was but thirty-one 
degrees, the air was cutting cold, and I was chilled 
through with the wetting. In view of this, the 
stead ny increasing gale and the fact that we had 
no facilities for mak ng repairs, it was decided to 
walk back to Etah, return in the morning, if 
weather favored, to mend the boat and resume 
our journey. Six miles it was over the hills, and 
a hard six miles, too, although the exercise was 


dand w 

That night I will long remember. With ever 
minute the wind increased in velocity until it 
attained the proportions of a terrific gale, and at 
the same time the temperature fell —: The 
roof got loose, and we endeavored to fix it. Then 
the stovepipe blew off, and in the gale it was found 
impossible to get it in place in. Atlength, onl 
pertielty cemed. I had to climb out on the roof, 
to hold t in place until it could be secured, and 
in the process was -frozen. Then, as a last 
straw, the fire went out. The only way then to 
get warm was by retreat to my sleeping-bag, and 
so the night passed. 
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BELLICOSE PIGEONS. 


OBODY thinks of pig as courag or 

quarrelsome birds—one kind of pigeon is the 
traditional emblem of peace; but they must have 
a different breed in Memphis, if the Commercial 
Appeal of that city is to be believed. The pigeons 
of Court Square have fairly driven the pugnacious 
little English sparrow out of town! 


Not many years ago the English sparrow ruled 
not only the square, but the streets about the 
square. The would congregate in flocks, hun- 
dreds and often thousands in number, along the 
bluff, and especially on Front Street, where grain 
could be found on’ the pavement. They served 
many purposes. They were the destroyers of 
insects, and they were active street-cleaners as 
well. To-day they have been driven to the suburbs. 
With the ing of the pi , the sparrows 
began todisappear. To-day there are any number 
to be found in the suburbs and in the country, but 
they seldom come to the heart of the city any 
mete, although the sparrow is instinctively a city 
ir 








The ens have driven them away, and are 
now fighting it out with the squirrels of the square 
for supremacy. 

Before the war and shortly after, the South was 
the home of wild pigeons. In fact, Lamar Avenue 
for many years was known as Pigeon Roost Road. 
In the ante-bellum days Pigeon Roost Road was 
bordered with many poplar-trees, which were 
roosting-places for the pigeons. Gradually they 
disappeared, but their successors remain as a 
reminder of the vanished flocks of the earlier days. 
They live and breed in the attics of the Main and 
Front Street stores, and their number is con- 
stantly increasing. ey lack the beauty of the 
pigeons of St. Mark’s, and the breeding of the 
piecene of Overton Park, but they are belligerent. 

lustering birds, which dominate the square and 
attract the attention of children and strangers, 
who never seem to tire of feeding them. 
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TURENNE’S EQUIVALENT. 
FRENCH historian remarked to a gathering 
of distinguished men that no less than eight 

marshals of France were created to take the place 
of the great Turenne. 
“That is not extraordinary,” some one immedi- 


ately declared. “It takes a deal of silver coin to 
equal a gold one.” 
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(CHOCOLATES 


“Crest” Chocolates are the latest 


Lowney product. Certainly we 


| have provided the finest chocolate coating that 

can be made. By the choice of special natural 
products from the tropical countries where good | 
things grow Lowney’s “Crest” Chocolates 
are made more delicious than chocolates ever 
were before. Every box with the crest and 
name on it is sold at one dollar a pound, and is 
worth it and more. No girl can resist their 
lure. They are packed with the greatest care 
for appetizing appearance. They area perfect 
gift. They are what the most exacting con- 
noisseurs have been searching for. 














Get them of your dealer if he has them. If not send us amount and | 
we will forward promptly, prepaid, with card enclosed if desired: 


Lowney’s “Crest”’ Chocolates, assorted, % Ib., 1 Ib., 2 Ibs., 
3 Ibs. or 5 Ibs. at $1 a pound. 

Lowney’s “Crest” Caramels, % Ib. or 1 Ib. at $1 a pound. 
Lowney’s ‘“‘Crest”’ Nugatines, 4 Ib. at 50c. for the half- 
pound. 


Also, Lowney’s Fancy-Full, no cream centers, 1 Ib., 
2 Ibs., 3 Ibs. or 5 Ibs. at 80c. a pound. 


Lowney’s Vesta Creams, all soft centers, 1 Ib. at 80c. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON 




















BABY’S WELFA 


“We are 
Advertised by 
Our Loving Friends.” 












Edwin . 


Carmen 
Laughlin, 
Fort Monroe, Va. 


Material to nourish is necessary for baby’s welfare. 
are the elements for his growth and development. 

It is absolutely necessary that the baby have protein (flesh and muscle 
material), carbohydrates (heat and fat material), salts (bone and teeth material). 
These three materials must be combined in certain relative proportions. 


Mellin’s Food 


as used contains these elements in the right proportions. That is why 
Mellin’s Food babies grow strong and develop properly. 
Write today for a trial bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Still more essential 
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SESS 182 BOSE THE YOUTH’ 


Athletic 


Reg) 
Suspender 


HELPS you grow 

fast—great to play 
in—makes straight, 
square shoulders—easy 
to dress quick! Tell 
mother you want the 


Reg. 
SUSPENDER, 


HOSE SUPPORTER AND 
BODY BRACE 


Prevents wrinkling hose 
and sagging trousers. Gives 
free circulation—no binding 
yor strain. Sold by clothing and 
J dept. stores, men’s and boys’ 
furnishers, notion counters, 








For 
“Little 


sliding waist band in addition. Just 
the thing for boys 4 to 10—O 
Mothers — See all Kazoo Styles at 
our dealer's. If not there, write us. 
nd for Booklet—“How to Dress Boys.” 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 
Sole Makers and Patentees 





TREVERSIELE 


snene: 


COLLARS 


CUPES 
AND 
ROSOMS 


AT thee Resorts Cale cost only 
2¥% cents apiece and can be worn 
both sides’ They are’ finished’ to: 
reste: just like linen but are more. fle; 
ible n 
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> TAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining m 

for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Wredal ~' World's s 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the — 
GBORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, 














| competent to answer this momentous question, a 
| story told in Rachel Challice’s “Secret History of 
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A SOLDIER BORN. 


F Bret Harte’s only brother, Henry, had not— 

“as the irony of fate would have it,’’ his sister 
puts it—died just before the Civil War, the family 
name might have been invested with military 
glory, in addition to its literary fame. In his “Life | 
of Bret Harte,” Mr. H. C. Merwin gives the fol- | 
lowing account of the gallant lad, Henry, sup- 
plied by a sister still living: 


Henry began reading history when he was six 
years old. hat interested him was the wars; he 
would read for two or three hours, and then ‘ifa 
battle had been won by his favorite warriors, he 
would spring to his, feet, shouting: 

pe — is ours! 

He would read lying on the floor, and often we 
would say ridiculous and proveking things about 
him, and sometimes pull his hair; but he never 
paid the = attention to us, being perfectly 
oblivious of his surroundings. 

When the boy was twelve years old, he came | 
home from school one day, and rushing into his | 
mother’ $ room, shouted : 

“War is declared! War is declared 

“What in the name of common sense has that 
got to do with you?” asked my mother. 

“Mother,” said Henry, “I am going to fight for 
my country ; that is what I was created for.” 

After some four or five months of constant anx- 
iety, caused by Henry’s offering himself to every 
captain whose —- 4 was g od I to or near Mexico, | 
a friend of my mother’s oe L m~ Benjamin Dove 
of the navy about Hen e became greatly 
interested, and finally ae a taken on his 
ship. Henry was so small that his uniform had to 
be made for him. 

The ship went ashore on the Island of Eleuthera, 
to the great delight of my brother, who wrote his 
mother a startling account of the shipwreck. I 
cannot remember whether the ship was able to go 
on her voyage or whether the men were then trans- 
ferred to Commander Tatnall’s ship, the Spitfire. 
I know Henry was on Commander Tatnall’s ship 
at the bombardment of Vera Cruz, and was in the 
fort at Tuxpan, where the commander and Henry 
were both wounded. 

emcee. Tatnall wrote my mother that when 

nry was wounded, he exclaimed: 

Thank God, Lam "shot in the face!” 

When he inquired for Henry later, he learned 
that the boy was hiding, because he did not want 
his wound dressed. en the commander found 
pa he asked why he did not want the wound 





“Because,” said Henry, with tears in his eyes, 
“I'm afraid it won’t show any sear if the surgeon 
dresses it.” 
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AN ARMED SITTING. 


AD Wellington not commanded the British at 
Waterloo, would there have been any prisoner 
at St. Helena? Whether or not some one exists 


the Court of Spain” indicates that Napoleon once 
came nearer than he knew to being relieved of his 
enemy and future conqueror. 


When the Angie Sy panish army drove Joseph 
Bonaparte from Madrid, attentions were showered 
~~ m the English commander, Lord Wellington, 

10, however, took a pains to be cordial. His 
coldness and his fancy to have his portrait painted 
by Goya peosty cause the future hero of Waterloo 
to lose his li 

For, be it Serie n, the illustrious Spanish painter 
was irascible to a de ‘ee, the more so that he was 
completely deaf. en the great general made 
his appearance in the studio, the painter’s son 
interpreted the Englishman’s wishes in deaf-and- 
~~ — ~_~ to his father. 

aoe artist worked assiduously, and when he 

t the portrait far enough advanced, placed 

it be ‘ore the general. Unfortunately, the picture 

did not please the commander, who shrugged his 

shoulders contemptuously and said that he would 
not aecept such a caricature as a gift. 

General Alava declined to translate this depre- 
ciatory remark ; but the artist had noted the scorn- 
ful gestures of the Englishman, and the son in 
alarm saw his father turn his eyes to the loaded 
pistols which always lay ready to hand on the — 

The Aca ngewe 8 fear increased when Wellin 
rose from his seat and put on his hat preparato ry 
to departure. Then Goya, enraged at the officer’s 
contemptuous manner, seized the pistols, and the 
gene clapped his hand to his sword. 

The scene might have ended in a traged 
not General Alava assured the irate Englis hman 
that-the artist pn Be me from sudden mental 
aberration, and Goya restrained his father 
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AN INGENIOUS SYSTEM. 


WELL-KNOWN seientific man, who is at the 

head of a research station situated on a trop- 
ical island where there are unusual opportunities 
for certain kinds of scientific investigation, was 
telling some friends about the executive part of 
his work. The island is uninhabited except for 
one little settl posed entirely of men 
interested in different branches of investigation. 
Everything needed for the little colony has to be 
brought from the mainland, and the head of the 
station has to combine with his own scientific 
work the duty of making his fellow workers com- 
fortable. 


“Don’t you have considerable trouble gettin 
sufficient variety of food?” asked a listener with 
a practical turn of mind 

“Oh, no!” he replied, carelessly. ‘“That’s the 
easiest part of it. You see, I make up a series of 
menus for breakfast, dinner and supper at the 
vocianing, of the season, and then they go on | 
steadily till the end of it. The cook knows just 
what to prepare each day, and I’m not at all 
bothered 

“But don't the men get tired of Raging the same 
thin each week on the same I should.” 

1ey don’t have the same thing on the same 
day of éach week,” replied the scientist. “That’s 
where I fool ’em here are ten separate menus. 
If we begin, say, with hash on Monday, the next 
time they have hash is a week from Thursday, and 
ne next time a week from the following Sunday. 

Nobody can tell what he’s going to have on any 
given pb working it out with pencil and | 
paper. nd as nobody is likely to go to all that | 
trouble just for the sake of finding his meals | 
monotonous, the result is as pleasantly varied as 
if the menu for the day was composed every | 
morning.” 
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A DIFFICULT TASK. 


OME men were discussing the sudden death 

of a neighbor who had left a rather helpless 
family. 

“And the worst of it is,” said Uncle Jared, “that 


there isn’t one of those boys that has the head to 
fill his father’s shoes.” 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
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Relieve Throat Troubles and Coughs. No opiates. cage 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. ts Plant int coum "Out ryt el $ 


See - 1 
Guaranteed " 
woe capaecee Write mabe x 
telis and shows you all about these high 
grade motors and how they are m: 








GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 4UG.U. $, Motors Bids., DETREMT, micu. 








an A Kalamazoo Gas 


a taomap (acs 


mac iG. Ib seen i Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 
That will bring the Kalamazoo Stov 
Beat FREE ids fall nantcaion, of 
the $5 to $40 saving. 
Cash or Credit 


Freight 
30 Days’ Free Trial 





guarantee. Ours is 
a factory of Its. its ind ia in colds 
75c cand Up 
Re ae he your taste—Plain, 
tener fit ir ony parlor. 
4 years. Grand Pris Prizes at three World's 


















360 Days’ wal Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,- 
customers 














‘ull information, ro ay b on 
is t! test ove offer 
OLSON RUG “C0., Dept. “109, 40 Laflin St., Ask for Catalog No. 253. 
(Every order completed within THREE DA YS.) Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
lamazoo, Mich. 











Special Flag Ouifit. 


Ts Outfit comprises 1 six-foot 
cotton Flag with sewed stars and 
stripes, 1 jointed 
8-foot Pole, 1 
galvanized 
Bracket and Hal- 
yards. Thecolors 
are guaranteed 
fast. Equally 
suitable for the 


BOYS-GET A. fi] icme? or%%: 
SEARCH-LIGHT }) é::: “°~ 
BICYCLE LAMP The Bracket 


furnished with 
Burns Gas—Makes Its Own Gas 


the Outfit allows 
Gives a powerful, brilliant light. Iluminates -~ the Flag to be 
whole road. It’s 


kel-plated. Easy t ene. WH mot t displayed from 
ick el a asi 0 rat u 1c ar ow! . 
a ver the roughest roads Can be attached to Cees “a F sege of a 
head or fore Get this lamp for your w ildi 
yen enn ll pnp Pleo 9 
’ 
A J ‘ piazza or window. Bracket Screws 
arenes cane ay wentre are included in our Offer, which 
pee 1 ne make the Outfit complete. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
Given to Companion subscribers only 
P. 0. Staion |, BmoaePont, Cr. for one new subscription and 50 cents 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















ORIGINAL— GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick iunch. 

ER AGENTS S: EACH TOWN 

and district to 

bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every 

te re at once for full particulass end zal offer. 

anyone ay in the U. S. 

allow pK! Dae FREE wen = which time yoo mny pide ter] bic and pt 

a teyeloor ~ cae of tires from ote at any fy until you panies 


9a Avoid Imitations—Ask for ‘* HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 
ride and ex- 
ED yn py ~ a el of comin We ship to 
bicycle it back to us our expense and y: Z out one cent. 
LOWE FACTORY PRICES = — rot above actual factory cost _— ‘ou tt 
s and prea 

































you receive our beautiful = and stud: 
perb models, at at the Seen cnt prices me 
other factory. W 


e are 
$2.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE I LERS, bicycles 
Pgunder your own name plate at double our prices. CLE DEALERS, you can sll or 
pTIRES, COASTER BRAKE ==; oy ste Secret usual prices. 
NOT WAIT but write today for Wf 4 ‘atalogue 
only 


fully illustrated and containing 3 
gues Gnd dimsneding eam and eek telnation costs a postal to get everything. Write it 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. M50, CHICACO, ILL. 










KILL, in the use of 
the sewing machine 

is one of the secrets of 
being well-dressed. The 
second secret lies in the 
kind of sewing machine used. 
Even though you select fine material 
and a pleasing pattern, if your sewing- 
machine stitching is irregular, knotted, 
and tangled up, the appearance of the 
garment is spoiled. Skill and the 


New Home 


form a combination that tells in every 
garment made. Besides, there is the 
pleasure of using ‘such an easily oper- 
ated, perfect-working machine, plus the 
comfort and economy of owning a sew- 
ing machine that will keep right on 
doing this perfect work as long as you 
live. The New Home guaranty never 
runs out. Send for Catalogue K. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


Orange, Mass. 
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You can “‘scratch off a 
few lines’’ with any old 

kind ofa pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 





your pen needs to be a 


splutter They’ tid lide emoothl —- any 

writing paper, under any hand writing. 
satmple card of 12 di styl 

and 2 good FL sent for 10 cts. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Not sticky or greasy. 

Write y for 

large free sample 

bottle and “*3 in 

One” dictionary. 3 IN ONE OIL 
CO., 42 AIB Broadway, New York. - 




















ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


| DRESS SHIELDS 


When Purchased and QOdorless When Worn 
sy Dress Ghtetéease mate frome pare we ical 
that has the impervious quality of ru r 
without its unpleasant r,and is non-heating 
and free from injurious cheuns cals. They are 
| light cool to wear, washable. Made in all de- 
irable shapes and styles. aoe 
H Si pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
‘OMO Dress Shield Booklet” sent ‘free 
The 


ap Manufacturing Company | 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. } 




















Re Story 


“KATE and weave 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 
peanals the famous “Black Beauty” in 


h in urpasses it i 
“Kate” a vpotion of poor ial 
is vividly contrasted with ‘*Quee 
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Se woven into this 
fone. for’ handling ouseo—e 


uable 
result of a lifetime’s experience, 


Special Off. 
Prof, hat every horse one, 


f. Beery 
gy inte: 
at story. To 
make it a for a short ¢ time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


yoy, bese om a panting iatenest in 
ou own, train or breed them, 
ather from it a fund knewlolee 


colored. ‘picture of 





















THE PATRIOTS OF FINLAND. 


N February 15, 1899, the constitution of Fin- 
land, which had been granted the grand 
duchy by Alexander I nearly a hundred years | 
before, was recalled by an edict of Nicholas II. | 
About two millions and a half of free people lost | 
their liberties by this act. They did not give up, 
however, without petitioning the Tsar, and =) 
determined was the national temper that Russia, 
during the troubled time of the Japanese war, felt 
constrained to restore to the Finns their constitu- 
tional rights—only to begin in recent years a more 
gradual encroachment upon them. Some inci- 
dents connected with the signing of these petitions 
are told by Mr. Harry de Windt in the pages of 
“Finland as It Is.” 
se on pm were held everywhere in cities, vil- 
hamlets. Where no halls were availa- 
eee "cansthes were thrown open, and men and 
women crowded eagerly to sign copies of the 
address. he literate oy were permitted to 
affix their names, and this gave rise to many 
touching incidents 
In one village of the far north an old man of 
~~~ to his master and begged that he 
might taught to write his name. “Am I not to 


be Showed to take part in the protest?” argued 
the old asant, with tears trickling down his 
furrowed cheeks, and it was only after an hour’s 


hard work that he was consoled by being able to 
scrawl his name in illegible characters. Others in 
the remote districts sought the parish school- 
master, and came back proudly when, by dint of 
perseverance, they also were able to become sig- 
natories. 

In a certain instance the owner of a farm in the 
far north learned from one of his laborers, who 
had been south, what was being done. It was too 
far for all the people on his farm to travel to the 
nearest village where signatures were being re- 
ceived, but the farmer was not disheartened by 
this. He sat down and wrote to the Emperor 
himself, imploring him to repeal his manifesto. 

The most northern settlement to be visited by 
an emissary was Rovaniemi, within the polar 
district snow-shoes—in winter— 
are the only mode of communication. It was 
deemed impossible at seengors to procure any 
signatures north of this, but the Rovaniemi peas- 
ants were equal to the ‘task. The best runner of 
the district volunteered to cover more than a hun- 

miles, through desolate wilds, in order to 
reach a place still farther north—Kittila. He had 
but twenty-four hours in which to complete the 
journey, but it was accomplished in eighteen, the 
runner speeding over — swamp and through 
dense forest at a apace t would have killed a 
man less imbued h Catriotio ardor. 

At Kittila runners on skees were despatched 
in all directions, and in a few hours more than 
seventy men had come into the village from 
marvelous distances. A meeting was held, and a 
document signed, which was at once des) atched 
to Helsingfors. One bearer had to travel on foot 
over a hundred miles, another thirty miles on 
horseback, and a hundred and fifty more by sleigh 
to reach the Fg yO 

A deputation of five hundred peasants from the 
same number of eee proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, but ye sappointment awaited the dele- 
gates, some of whom had made Bang | and perilous 
sleigh journeys in order to la eo prarer of their 
countrymen before the “Great Whi! ar’! His 
majesty was unable to grant them an audience, | 
for reasons best known to the imperial council. 
The messengers sadly returned to their distant | 
homes, some of them within the arctic circle; the 
fate of Finland was sealed. 
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DENTISTRY TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
AGO. 


HE art of dentistry, most people will be sur- 

prised to learn, was practised in a highly de- 
veloped form in the distant past. A writer in the 
Medical Association Journal tells of actual speci- 
mens of ancient dentistry to be seen in various 
European museums. 


The most est, sa Ph of these specimens, be- | 
cause the oldest, is a P’ “y= weir of brid age } 
work, found in a tomb on. is now in 
Louvre at Paris, and “cousists of several teeth | 
united by gold wire. Two of them are trans- | 
planted teeth, firmly fastened by the wire to those 
that are fixed in the jaw. } 

In the museum at Corneto may be seen a number 
of marvelous specimens of dental work of the 
sixth and seventh centuries before Christ. They 
consist mainly of bridge work, done by rivetec 
bands of metal. One of them’ eee three | 
artificial teeth, two of these a en made out | 
of a single ox tooth, grooved to imitate rather 
closely two human teeth. 

The museum of Pope Julius at Rome contains a 
gold cap made of two small plates of gold, stamped 
out to represent a middle lower incisor, the two 
pieces being soldered together to form the crown 
of a tooth. 
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BUBBLES. 


RITING toa friend, the author of “European 
Years” includes what he terms “a couple of 
bubbles” in one letter. One, he says, he found in 
the London Telegraph; the other he does not 
account for. 


Well, this is the bubble: The new Bishop of 
New Zealand, in a farewell and — interview 
with his mother, after his appointment, was thus 
addressed by her, in such ie as sobs and 
tears would permit: “I su ay & will eat om, 
my dear. J try to think otherwise, but I sup 
they will. Well, we must leave it in the hands of 
Providence. But if they do, mind, my dear, and 
disagree with them!” 

Another bubble, and a very tin 
arrived late for ,~ ——— 1 


late ——_ 
having stand godt godtather s one of Charles Dick. 
ens’s children. ST hope” was glas Jerrold, 


id Dou 
cums if you _ a the child a mug, it wasn’t your 


one: Foster 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SAINT PAUL. 


MONG the Wesleyans of a century ago, says 
the Quiver, there was a well-known and eccen- 
trie preacher, named David Mackenzie. When 
reading the third chapter of Daniel, he invariably 
abbreviated the fifth verse, in which are enu- 
merated the instruments of the Babylonian musi- 
cians; and when the names of the instruments 
were repeated in verses ten and fifteen, he would 






Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, 

refined table ser- 

vice, — ts the 
table from hot dishes 

and the china from breaking. 


Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. . 


Saves | 
Table | 
China 
Lf not obtainable send us Linen 
ealer’s nameé. 
The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


FOR THE HARDEST WEAR 


you should cae the garter that is made 
of the sturdiest matenals m every part 


Lael Sif, 


RUBBER BUTTON 
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Por Sale in Stores 
Children’s Sample Pair, 16 cents, 7S 
postpaid (give age). 
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STAMPS! Cheap! eaoenuine foreign Mis 
* sionary stamps,5c. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, incl. India, Ne -+ Md ete., 
100 U.S. 


only 5c. S. all diff., scarce cig Vint Bc. 





1000 fine mixed, ibe. Agts. wid os. at Bree. 
I buy stamps. ee Dover, D- i, it. Louis Mo. 
| WIZARD a 
| REPEATING a 


} tiful complexion. 



















LIQUID PISTOL Vee 
CX) 


Fires and re- 


ur Perfectly safe to & arey 
without danger of leakag 
charges by pulling the crisper. Loads from 
| Liqui No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
. All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
| Soe ith Pistol 55c. y-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins 
| P. , STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Faas PowberR 
( SPRING BLOSSOMS— 





with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift — a beau- 
That velvety snioothness 
of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE, 
that wonderfully adherent 

yet invisible boon to wo- 


dependable toilet requi- 
site for over forty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, hite, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Aen 


10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. | Levy Co co., 


. oa Try sate ase" 2 





Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frands and fakes and dan- 
gerous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print que sstionable and dishonest adver- 
| tisements, The Hayes Method for Asthma and 

ay-Fever is coming intoitsownand standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


|and permanent cure of this distressing disease ; in- 


dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our groste that 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand- 


ing or how great severity, can be cured to stay ¢ ye ~~ 

Send 2-cent stamp for %-pp. book and blank for Fr 

| Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin Y- i233. 
Correspondence and thorough investigation tnvited. 


| Address P. HAROLD HAYES M.D. Buffalo, N.Y. 





Tene’ must be no 


tion about your baki 
results with Occide 
Flour. We guarante 
- superior results with our 
flour in your hands. —~ 
right years of scientifi¢ 
rfecting of quality 
our twelve 
‘mills makes this gua 
‘antee possible. 4 
‘If there is a better: flour,’ 
© don’t you want to try it? 


your grocer to explain our 
~ Money-back guarantee. 


(MICT 


say, ““The band as before.” | 


He was a la pe of the tm gen. and was | 
tted rescribed | 
y e boasted | 
of his lack of “book earning. ” and seornfully told | 
a student of the new school, who was ir Fock 
Latin, that ““English was good enough for Pau 
ain’t it good enough for you? 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION is an illus- 
trat weekly per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
Helnding postage prepal to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FIRST AID FOR THE BURNT CHILD. 


LL children will play with fire 
unless they have been taught, 
either by precept or experience, not 
to do so, and idents will happ 
even when every precaution has 
been taken. It is, therefore, most 
desirable, in the case of severe 
burns, that parents should know 
what—and above all what not—to 
do while waiting for the doctor to come. 

The first thing is to fight shock with all the 
resources at command, because shock is usually 
the immediate cause of death. Too often shock is 
aggravated rather than helped by the treatment it 
receives. 

Valuable time is wasted, and unnecessary agony 
caused, in trying to remove the clothing; then 
various applications of oil or of whatever else 
the distracted bystanders may have heard was 
good for burns are made, until by the time the 
doctor arrives irremediable mischief is done. 

Do not waste time in any such way, but imme- 
diately prepare a warm salt-water bath, and gently 
place the child in it, clothes and all. Ifthe clothes 
are much burned, the warm water will make them 
easier to remove, and the child can be kept in the 
bath until the pulse and the temperature show that 
areaction from the shock has taken place. It will 
often be necessary for some strong and careful 
person to kneel and hold the patient in the best 
position. 

Even after the child has been placed in bed with 
the proper dressings, the bath should be given 
again if there are indications that shock is return- 
ing. Always remember that speed is essential; 
even the slightest delay is dangerous. 

Almost every one believes that in the case of 
burns, water is always harmful and oil always 
helpful. You will be wise to reverse the rule, and 
learn it by heart. In case of burns, fill the bath 
with warm water, adding salt in the proportion of 
a teaspoonful to a pint of water, and hold the child 
in it, clothes and all, until the doctor arrives. 
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FOOD AND FASHION. 


ROF. William Lyon Phelps has 

called attention, in a recent arti- 
cle on the stories of Charles Dick- 
ens, to the amazing amount of eating 
done by his characters. How often 
they eat, what hearty fare they eat, 
and with what gusto they eat it! 
Our personal taste may not incline 
us to the “weal and ’am pies” of 
Sam Weller, the “cowcumber and pickled salmon” 
of Sairey Gamp, the chops and tomato sauce of 
Mr. Pickwick, or the robust portions of British 
beef and hot stewed kidneys so popular with 
Dickens’s heroes, and by no means disdained by 
his heroines—but what of that? 

Possibly Dickens dwelt a little too much on 
eating; but if he did, it was perhaps in wholesome 
reaction from the anemic ideal and unreal, senti- 
mental standards of many of his predecessors. 
Their heroes eat—occasionally ; but their heroines, 
ethereal creatures, scorn the gross delights of 
the palate. A dainty appetite, a sylph-like form 
and an interesting pallor were the fashion for 
women. 

Byron thought that a woman eating was a 
disgusting spectacle. He was extreme, but to eat 
heartily was commonly thought coarse. Many 
hungry girls were seriously underfed, that is, 
unless they stuffed surreptitiously between meals 
to make up for starving at table. Parents and 
teachers alike approved this overrefined ideal of 
feminine delicacy. 

An elderly lady recently told of the visit paid in 
her home during her early teens by her mother’s 
former preceptress. The aged teacher was actu- 
ally fascinated by the growing girl’s appetite and 
its unreproved indulgence. 

“Two slices of beef—and large ones! My dear, 
your mother will tell you that one small slice was 
considered ample when she was a girl. Our pupils 








were never allowed to pass their plates twice for 
anything at school; and our worthy principal was 
very emphatic in regard to meat. 

“*Young ladies,’ she used to say, ‘to be truly | 
refined, one should leave the table before one’s | 
appetite is satisfied: some time before, if possible ; 
but if one must eat more than the dictates of per- | 
fect feminine propriety would enjoin, then, at least, 
do not let it be meat. Fora woman to feed heartily | 
on meat is the acme of repulsive vulgarity.’ Your 
mother will remember.” 

Her mother did remember, and added with a 
smile that perhaps that was why she was in danger | 
of letting her daughter eat too much. “When I | 


used to feel hungriest, I would confide to my doll 
that if ever I had a little girl of my own, she should 
be stuffed with goodies every day.” 
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ENRICHING THE LANGUAGE. 


T is the age of specialists. E. V. Lucas tells, in 
“Old Lamps For New,” how he met one of them, 
and became interested in spite of himself. 


I used to think that the office boy did those 
things. But no; it is an important industry. I 
discovered this at a station, where the irritating 
word “Phast-phix,” on the picture of a gum bottle 
held the reluctant eye. A sleek little man ina tall 
hat paused beside me. 

“That word you are obviously admiring origi- 
nated with me,” he said. “I invented it!” 
“Why?” I asked. “Surely there are other things 
to do.” 

He was pained and perplexed. 

“It is my business. I have an office. All the 
best firms apply tome. For example, if you should 
bring out a fluid mutton —”’ 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“But suppose you did, and wanted a name, you 
would come to me.” 

“Why shouldn’t I think of one oy Dl 

“You!” he cried. “It’s a spec 
Try and see. What would you call it?” 

“Well,” I said, after a moment’s thought, “I 
might call it—I might — Hang it, I wouldn’t do 
such a thing, anyway!” 

“There,” he said, triumphantly, “I knew it! 
You would therefore come to me. 1 should charge 
you ten guineas, but you would get a name that 
would make your fortune.” 

“Oh aheep-O, perha Flock-vi b 

“Oh—‘Sheep-O, rhaps. ‘Flock-vim,’ maybe. 
Or even ‘Muteforee” ” 

I longed for my train. 

“I have given the subject an immense deal of 
thought. am always on the lookout for ideas. 
When that firm wanted a good name at once for 
their new cement, I buried my head in my hands 

my regular habit) and suddenly ‘Phast-phix’ 
jashed into it. They were enchanted.” 

“Have you done —— else as good?” 

“Let me see—yes, there is my name for the new 
pen. They were in a hurry for that, too. But as 
it happened I was ready, I gave it at once—the 
‘Ri-teezi.’ It has been an immense success.” 

“Anything else?” 

“T was just going to tell ho I was approached 
<2 firm with a new blacking. All it needed was 
a knock-out name. ‘The secretary of the company, 
who was present at the board meeting when my 
letter was read out, told me that the thrill that ran 
through the directors—sober business men, mind 
—was an epoch in commerce.” 

“Indeed, and what was the name?” 

“It was one of my best efforts—simple, forcible, 
instantaneous in its message and unforgetable in 
its form—‘Shine-O.’ ” 

“*1t would be hard to beat,” I admitted. 

And so we parted. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


ID every match based on worldly considera- 

tions turn out as charmingly as the one told 
about in Lady Russell’s recent book, ““The Rose 
Goddess,” English social history would be very 
pleasant reading. According to Lady Russell, 
Lady Sarah Cadogan was married to the second 
Duke of Richmond in return for the payment of 
her father’s gambling debts. 

Lord March, as the duke then was, was eighteen, 
the bride was thirteen. Immediately after the 
wedding, Lord March went with his tutor to the 
Continent to make the “grand tour,” and Lady 
Sarah went back to the nursery. 


Three years elapsed. Lord March returned from 


his travels with so uninteresting a recollection of 
his bride that he was in no hurry to claim her. 

the first evening of his return to London he went 
to the opera. 

There he soon noticed that all eyes—and lor- 
gnettes—were turned toward one of the boxes, in 
which, surrounded by many admirers, sat a most 
beautiful young i Turning to his neighbor in 
the stalls, Lor arch asked who she was. 

“You must be a stranger in London,” the gentle- 
man replied, “not to know the reigning toast of 
the town—the beautiful Lady March!” 

Lord March lost no time in going, to the box and 
ee pag | himself to his bride. Thereupon fol- 
lowed a belated courtship, and so happy a married 
life that the devotion of the pair to each other was 
proverbial. 
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FORTUNATE ENCOUNTER. 


R. Greenly was traveling in Europe. He had 

plenty of money, abounding good nature, and 

an almost inexhaustible fund of combined trust 
and ignorance. 


On the railway platform at Heidelberg he was 
rudely fo by a student. 

“Look here, young man,” said Mr. Greenly, sur- 
veying him with some disapproval but no rancor, 
“you hadn't ought to crowd me so. I’ve got a 
right to stand here, same as you have.” 

he student gazed at him haughtily for a mo- 
ment, then: 

“Tam at your service at any time and any place,” 
he —_ in precise English, with a strong Gorman 
accent. 

“You are!” and the beaming American hooked 
his arm within the other’s and secured a firm grasp 
on his coat-sleeve. ‘You’re just the man I’ve 
been lookingfor. You carry this hold-all, will you, 
while I tackle the suit case? Do you charge by 
the hour or the piece?” 
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BHE SECRET. 

1 DON’T see how it is,” Jenkins began, eying 
the tramp and his performing dog with frank 
envy. “Here is this mongrel of yours doing all these 
tricks, and there is my dog, with a pedigree a yard 
long, that can’t be taught a single thing! I’ve 
hammered at it till I’m tired, and he can’t even be 

trusted on to roll over when he’s told to.” 
“Well, sir, ’tain’t so much the dog,” the tramp 


replied, confidentially. ‘‘You have to know more’n 
he does, or you can’t learn him anything.” 
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ECONOMY FOR TWO. 


HE old justice, in talking about the unreason- 


ableness of womankind, told this anecdote to | 


illustrate his point. “I remember,” the Sunday 
Magazine quotes him as saying, ‘‘that my wife and 
I were talking over our affairs one day, and I had 
pointed out that we were spending too much. 
“«VYes, my dear,’ I said to my wife, ‘we must 
both economize ; both.’ 
aaa well, Henry,’ she said, with an air of 
submissio 
self, and I'll cut your hair.’ ” 
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“PROOF POSITIVE” 4%: Kodsk Sor 


and its great adventures in camp. Full of the fun—and work, too— 
of scouts’ vacations. A real boy story, written in plain boy talk. 

And the illustrations from actual Kodak and Brownie pictures 
make the whole adventure as real as can be. You see the blanket 
tossing, the sausage roast and all the other good times. 


A copy of “Proof Positive’’ will be mailed without charge to any 
Boy Scout or to any other boy that is interested in them. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


438 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kodak City 
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**Good health and good sense are two 
of life’s greatest blessings’’ 


It shows good sense and is 
conducive to good health 
to use Baker's Cocoa. It 
is a pure and healthful 
drink of high food value 
Trade Mak oo With a most delicious 
Every Package flavor, the natural flavor 
of the best cocoa beans, 
which makes its constant 
use so agreeable and 
satisfying. One 
never tires of it. 

Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 





Reg. U.S. Patent 
Office 
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ory when famous 
“were making their first impressions 
upon the public mind, and wonderful 
inventions and discoveries were being 
brought forth, that 1847 ROGERS BROS. silver- 
ware was first made. 
More significant than tradition, 
however, is the ever-growing popularity 
of 1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware. It is the recognized standard 
of quality. Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest grade 
carry the trade mark 


BA/ ROGERS BROS. 


Our process of finishing closes the pores of the 
silver so that it is worked into a firm, hard surface 
that will stand many years of the severest kind of?’ 
wear. This process has given 1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware 
the well-earned title o 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Guaranteed by the largest makers. Sold by 
leading dealers. Send for catalogue “RII” 


“MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(Interrational Silver Company, Successor ) 


‘Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
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